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Internship Program for Engineering and Science 

IYES 



\v./ 




IBM CANADA 
Internship Students Needed 



A discussion on 



Pornography & Censorship 



NEW POSTING 



PROGRAMMER ANALYST (MFG 4) 

IBM Toronto, Manufacturing (Don Mills 
Road, Toronto) 



SUGGESTED DISCIPLINES: COMPUTER SCIENCE, COMPUTER, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 



POS ITION?; 

*NEW APPLICANTS 



SOFTWARE DEVELOPER (LABI) 
LABORATORY, Don Mills and Eglington 
Ave., Toronto) 



SUGGESTED DISCIPLINES: COMPUTER SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 

ENGINEERING OR OTHER DEGREE 
RELATED TO SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT 



APPLICATION DEADLINE: FRIDAY, MARCH 11TH 



A showing of the film "Not a Love Story: A Film About 
Pornography,” followed by a discussion panel including: 

• Jacques Boivin - Co-Pounder Sans Censure 

• Susan Dwyer - Professor of Philosophy, McGill 

• Dorothy Henault - Producer, “Not a Love Story” 

• Berkley Kate - Professor of Communications, McGill 

• Emru Townsend - Pornography researcher 

• Tom Waugh - Professor of Cinema, Concordia 

Monday, March 14, 1994 

18h00-21h00 at 855 Sherbrooke St. West, Leacock Building, Room 26 

For info call 398-6784. Sponsored by: THE M-GILL DAILY 



SUBMISSION: 



Room 376 or 378 Macdonald 
Engineering Building 



ICRUISEJOBS 



* Note : This position is directed towards new IBM applicants only. 



Instructions for applicants, a timetable and job description are posted 
on the IYES bulletin boards located: opposite the EUS office; outside 
the PSEAL library; in the student common room of the Physics build- 
ing; McConnell third floor. 



Students Needed! 

Earn up (o $2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Strips or Land- 
Tour Companies. World Travel 
(Hawaii. Mexico, the Caribbean, 
etc.). Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. Nocxper. 



necessary. For more jQ' 
information call: ^ — 



For additional information please call Catherine Gerols at 398-8100. 



Cruise employment Services ~ ' * * ' 

(206)634-0468 ext.C4005 



Post-Graduate Students’ Society 



REFERENDUM & ELECTIONS 



March 16-30 



Ballots for a referendum question, as well as Executive elections, will be distributed 
throughout campus on March 16th and 17th. They must be returned to Thomson 
House, cither in person or through internal campus mail, by Wednesday, March 
30th. Ballots are also available from the office or the doorperson at Thomson House. 
3650 McTavish Street. 



lie following question has been put to referendum: 



Do you agree to contribute to a PGSS Administrated Trust Fund to be 
set up to provide support and defence for any graduate student at 
McGill University in distress arising from any violation of his/her 
rights; 

AND 



Do you therefore agree to authorize McGill University to collect, on 
behall of PGSS, a fee lor such a lund of $2.00 per person, per term 
(Fall and Winter)? 



Please consider this question and VOTE before March 30tii 



Come meet the Candidates for PGSS Executive positions 



Thursday 
March 10 th 
MacDonald Stewart 
Faculty Lounge 
4:00pm 



Monday 
March 14th 
Shatner Building 
Lobby 
1 1 :30am 



Tuesday 
March 15th 
Thomson House 
Main Floor 
4:30pm 




McGill Cancer Research 
Ball & Casino 



March 12 th 1994 at20h00 

World Trade Centre 
380 St. Antoine W. 
Tickets are $25.00, available at Sadies's 

Formal dress 



All proceeds go to the McGill Oncology Department 



Election Night 



Come and get involved in McGill Taiwanese 
Students’ Association’s new committee. Show 
all of your ambition and dreams...!!! 



THE 



AVAILABLE POSITIONS ARE: 
President (1) 

External Vice president (1) 
Internal Vice president (1) 
Communication Director (1) 
Publication Director (3) 
Advertising Director (1) 
Social Director (1) 

Cultural Director (1) 

Sports Director (1) 

Treasurer (1) 

Secretary (1) 

Computer Operator (1) 
Photographer (1) 



* Anyone who is interested in running for any 
above position, please contact: 

• Karen Huang (932-0251 or 
Karen@ee4 70.ee.mcgill.ca) 

• Margaret Liao 

( BGDQdmusicb.mcgiU.ca ) 

• Su-Li Chen (287-7310) 



THE DEADLINE TO SUBMIT YOUR NAME: 
MARCH 12, 1994 



ELECTION DATE: TUESDAY, MARCH 15 
TIME: 6:30 PM 
PLACE: LEACOCK 232 



*Plus: There are lots and lots of foods (Yummy) 










INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S WEEK SCHEDULE 

Wednesday, March 9 • 6:00 pm The Young Socialists fessor of Political Science (co-edi 



COMMENT 



• 1 1 :30 am - 5:00 pm The Palestin- 
ian Solidarity Committee presents 
Palestinian Women’s Day in Un- 
ion 302. Food, live bands, Debkeh 
dancing, literature on women’s 
movementsin Palestine, andan em- 
broidery display. 

• 7:30 pm Shakti - Women of Col- 
our Collective and the Women’s 
Unionpresent International Wom- 
en’s Week keynote speaker Rozena 
Maart. Winner of the Journey Prize 
award in 1992 for the best short 
story fiction in Canada, Rozena 
Maart is also a poet, public speaker, 
and professor at the University of 
Ottawa. Her work examines issues 
of identity, popular culture, post- 
colonialism and the politics ofdom- 
ination. In the Palmer Howard 
Theatre, McIntyre Medical Build- 
ing. 

• 8:00 pm The English Department 
prescntsSu Friedrich, an independ- 
ent feminist/lesbian filmmaker, 
speaking and showing two films 
(TBA). In room 129 of the Educa- 
tion Building. 

• 8:00 pm The Jewish Women’s 
Project is putting on a coffeehouse 
featuring Fitzraven Sky, who re- 
cently performed “The Goddess is a 
Shopping Bag Lady" at Player’s 
Theatre. Pay-as-you-can. All pro- 
ceeds will be going to the shelter 
Auberge Shalom. After the per- 
formancetherewillberefreshments. 
All women are invited. At Hillel, 
3460 Stanley. 

•9:00 pm LBGM presents the Mon- 
treal premiere of a newCanadian 
film dealing with AIDS: Zero Pa- 
tience. In the Hall Buildingat Con- 
cordia University. 

•9:45pm TheWomen’sUnionand 
Player’s Theatre present “Caught 
in the Act”and “In the Vanity Mir- 
ror”, new dance/performance art 
conceptualized and choreographed 
by Gerry Gradauer. These pieces 
juxtapose ideas and action relating 
to gender, power, alienation, inti- 
macy, and magic. Tickets are S3 for 
membersand $7 for non-members. 
Proceeds to the Native Women’s 
Shelter. At Player’s Theatre, Union 
Third Floor. 

Thursday, March 10 

• 4:00 pm The Jewish Women’s 
Project presents Arna Poupko who 
willspeak on "Thejewish Woman’s 
Unique Perspective”. All welcome. 
In the library of Hillel House. 3460 
Stanley. 



• 6:00 pm The Young Socialists 
Club is holding a public meeting 
aboutTheFight For Women’s Lib- 
eration: A Working Class Perspec- 
tive. Union 302. 

• 6:30 - 10:00 pm The Women’s 
Union presents the final day of a 
three day Feminist Video Festival. 
Union 425/426 

•6:30pmKhush {Pratibha Parmar, 
U.S., 1991, 24 min, video). A docu- 
mentary study of South Asian gays 
and lesbiansin Britain, North Amer- 
ica and India. They speak about 
isolation, solidarity and ‘khush’ — 
which means ecstatic pleasure in 
Urdu. 

•7:00pmAPlaceofRage ( Pratibha 
Parmar, U.S., 1991, 52 min, video). 
A celebration of African-American 
women and their achievements. 
Featuring interviews with Angela 
Davis, June Jordan (readingher own 
poetry) and Alice Walker. 

•8:00 pm The Complete Works of 
Sadie Benning (U.S., 1989-1991, 
68 min, video). Made with a toy cam- 
era, these are funny, frank discus- 
sions ofgrowing up lesbian in Amer- 
ica. 

If Every Girl Had A Diary (6 
min) 

Me and Rubyfruit (4 min) 
Living Inside (4 min) 

New Year (4 min) 

A Place Called Lovely (20 min) 
Welcome To Normal (19 min) 
Jollies (11 min) 

•9:30 pm Coffee Colored Children 
(NgoziOnwurah, U.S.,1988, 15 min, 
video). 

An unsettling account of the expe- 
rience of children of mixed racial 
heritage with a focus on the inter- 
nalization of racism and the strug- 
gle for self-definition. 

•9:45 pm TheWomen’sUnionand 
Player’s Theatre present “Caught 
in the Act” and “In the VanityMir- 
ror”, new dance/performance art 
conceptualized and choreographed 
by Gerry Gradauer. These pieces 
juxtapose ideas and action relating 
to gender, power, alienation, inti- 
macy, and magic. Tickets are $3 for 
membersand $7 for non-members. 
Proceeds to the Native Women’s 
Shelter. At Player’s Theatre, Union 
Third Floor. 

Friday March 11 

• 1:00 pm - 3:00 pm The Interna- 
tional Relations Society is hostinga 
film and discussion on Women in 
Bosnia. Union 310. 

• 3:00 pm - 5:00 pm The McGill 
Centre For Research and Teaching 
on Women and the Department of 
Sociology present JaneJenson, pro- 



fessor of Political Science (co-edi- 
tor of Feminization of the Labour 
Force) will speak on “Post-Fordist 
Restructuring: Consequences for 
Women’s Employment”. Leacock 
738. 

• 8:00 pm on - ACOUSTICA, a fes- 
tival of newCanadian femaleacous- 
tic musicians is being held at the 
Jailhouse Rock, 30 Mont-Royal 
Ouest. VedaHille,MoField,Jalou- 
zi,TraceSitter,Priya Thomas, and 
comedienneElvira Kurt will befea- 
tured. Tickets are $8 in advance (at 
the International Women’s Week 
table in the Union lobby), or S 10 at 
the door. A portion of all proceeds 
will begoing to the Centre for Wom- 
en and AIDS 

Saturday March 12 

•all night TheWomen’sUnionand 
Shakti-Women of Colour Collec- 
tive host a dance in celebration of 
International Women’s Week. 
Faith Nolan, featured in the film 
Long Time Coming by Dionne 
Brand (see Tuesday’s Listings) will 
be performing. Tickets are S3 in 
advance and S4 at the door. Doors 
openat8:00. Beer, music, and danc- 
ing. All welcome. 

During the Week 

• The Women’s Union will have a 
table on the main floor ofthe Union 
Building from 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 
all week. Tickets to most of the 
events will be sold, as will T-shirts, 
Heridan, and birth control. Sched- 
ules and more information also 
available here. 

• The Stop the Whitewash Cam- 
paign will be tabling on the main 
floor of the Union Building, and 
will have information on women 
and the environment and safer fem- 
inine hygiene products. 

• The Pathfinder Bookstore will 
have a literature table all day on 
March9ar.d 10 on the main floor of 
the Union Building. 15-20% off on 
all women’s issues titles. 

• How Do I Sound? is an audio 
series presented by women on is- 
sues of gender, race, and sexuality. 
The series will be broadcast in three 
1 hour segments on CKUT 90.3 FM 
during International Women’s 
Week: Monday 7 from 9-10 pm, 
Wednesday 9 from 6-7 pm, and 
Thursday 10 from 9-10 pm. 

• •• 

All events are open to both men and 
women unless otherwise indicated. 
All events are free unless otherwise 
indicated. 
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And then I was a 

woman 

It was all about success. Make it to the top. Get the marks, the 
prizes and the prestige. 

It was all about power. Subvert the white-male structure. Smash 
the glass ceiling. Stun them with your intellect. 

And it was all about respect. Be strong, be confident, be bold. 

Then you’ll be a woman. A woman of the 1990’s, with an educa- 
tion, a past and a future. 

But am I? 

In contemporary feminism we hear a dual refrain — the inspir- 
ing, revolutionary chants, and the mournful song of defeat. 

In the university world, the war songs go something like this: 
“Feminism in this ivory tower, this citadel of peace and good will, 
lauds the language of neutrality, challenges the power structures in 
our social roles, and breaks down the barriers to equality and 
freedom” — well, almost. 

Or like this: “Through feminism we have redefined the norms, 
pulled ourselves out of the pit of inequality, and entered the public 
arena on equal footing” — maybe, in a manner of speaking. 

Yet this discourse of commonality and struggle has its own 
pitfalls and quagmires — the shield of victimization, the language 
which masks us, and the “new social roles" which only recarpet the 
old. The negative slant of the women’s movement today comes 
from a preoccupation with the battles yet to fight and the barriers 
yet to surmount. 

Feminism is far more than a reversal of the male system, or a 
simple thrust for equality. What is so glorious and radical about the 
whole movement is its reformulation ofthe virtues worth striving 
for. 

The potential of the ideology rests in the new type of rules it 
envisions. Rather than obsessively defining absolutes, or making 
common experiences into moral laws, feminism can create a more 
subtle, yet much more powerful social ideal. By only describing 
what is “bad” or “wrong”, individual experience is reduced to a 
simple scenario. Rules which capture the essence of what we want 
to become, women with dignity and integrity, will be the most 
“empowering”. 

Being a woman of the ‘90s will be significant when we as a 
community, as a society, and as a people can appreciate the new 
and valuable perspective women have to offer. 

It is easier to fight against “the enemy”, than it is to articulate 
something new. Feminism today is too often caught in the dogma- 
tism or the lingo of defeat, a factor which threatens to undermine 
what we can really achieve. 

So we deconstruct feminism itself, and ask: where do we go from 
here? In this issue of the Daily — we look forward. 

kristeN booN 
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by Eugenia Xenos 

The idea that literacy is a feminist 
issuemaynotbearcvelationtomany, 
but when a group of feminist literacy 
workcrsgottogetherataliteracycon- 
fercnce in 1992, at least one wrote 
afterwards “My impressions arc the 
conference used literacy dollars to 
promote feminist views.” 

Is there are connection between 
literacy and feminism? When up to 
95 percent of literacy workers are 
women, when virtually no one has 
studied who literacy workers are, or 
what work they perform, when this 
typeofworkisunderpaid and under- 
valued, when woman learners are 
often mothers who had to drop out 
of school to care for their children, 
the answer is self-evident. 

“One of the reasons that margin- 
alized people stay marginalized is 
because of education. Many margin- 
alized people tend to not have access 
to the services and other institutions 
that the rest of the population does, 
and so literacy becomes very much a 
feminist issue,” says Helen Thunder- 
cloud, aWinnipegcross-culturalcon- 
sultantwhoalsoattendedtheconfer- 
cncc at the University of British 
Columbia. 

“We, as feminists, know that one 
of our problems has been our own 
marginalization,” added Thunder- 
cloud. 

The original conference brought 
together 80 women involved in the 
adult literacy field from across Can- 
ada and was the birthplace of the 
Feminist Literacy Workers Network 
(FLWN). Learners, tutors, adminis- 
trators and researchers attended. 
About five of them were francoph- 
ones. 

With anglo and francophone 
braches, the Network aims to be a 
national voice for women’s literacy, 
promote feminist analysis through 
non-sexist, non-racist, non-ablist re- 
source material, language and im- 
agery and improve the work condi- 
tions of FLWN members. 

It also wants to support woman 
learners, promote feminist literacy 
research on topics such as women’s 
ways of learning, violence against 
women, and feminism across cul- 
turesand classes, and look into form- 
ing a union. 

Seeing the connections 

A booklet describing the need for 
FLWN says “Many women feel si- 
lenced in literacyprograms when they 
suggest program changes or attempt 
to put woman-positive programsand 
evcntsintoplace.Thcyareoftcnafraid 
to identify themselves as feminists, 
and experience negative feedback 
from colleagues, administrators, stu- 
dents and volunteers.” 

Mary Breen, who is involved with 
the anglophone FLWN and works 
out of Toronto, says there is a reason 
why the women explicitly chose to 



literacy S Feminism 

ites Reading 

ILfc t hM# en 



use the often-loaded word, “femi- 
nist," in the title of the new network. 

“Weare feminists because a lot of 
us whoaredoingliteracy work of one 
kind of another see the connection 
between literacy issues and other is- 
sues — and so does feminism." 

Breen explains: “A lot of the issues 
that feminism has addressed over the 
years, like women’s isolation, wom- 
en in poverty, and access to educa- 
tion are thesame things that we have 
to deal witheverydayin literacy work. 
Trying to train women to be literate 
can’t be done without first address- 
ing all those other issues. It can’t be 
done in isolation.” 

She says there was much debate 
over whether to use the word, and 
many women worried that it would 
alienate people. However, they de- 
cided that “feminist” best represent- 
ed who they were and what they were 
trying to do. 

"But we’re not just interested in 
how we can apply feminist practice, 
and certainly not about how we can 
make converts. A big part of what 
we’re doing is trying to support each 
other as feminist literacy workers.” 
Sofar.thereareabout 120womenon 
the network. 

Hélène Blais, the FLWN franco- 
phone representative in Montreal, 
says the difference between a femi- 
nist literacy worker and the “aver- 
age” literacy worker is that “there isa 
sensitivity towards problems that are 
particular to women. When you have 
that feminist dimension, it makes 
you take different action than if you 
were in a milieu where there was not 

a distinction made for helping worn- 

»» 

en. 

Although Blais is a literacy worker 
herself, she is not working as one 
right now because she cannot afford 
to be a volunteer. She has children to 
support and needs a paying job. 

/Marginalization of 
women's literacy issues 

Helen Thundercloud, a Winni- 
peg cross-cultural consultant, says 
“the tragedy is that women don’t get 
paid (or paid well) for their work. 
This relates to power issues. We find 
it’s usually white males who are in 
power, and they’re not especially in- 
terested in the fact that there are a lot 
of marginalized people and women 
for whom literacy is a real problem." 

Literacy workers have never been 
studied as a group, says Betty-Ann 
Lloyd, a researcher in adult literacy in 
Halifax. “But experience tells us that 
literacy workers are primarily wom- 
en from frontlinecaretaking kindsof 
jobs. In programs that tend to be 
unionized or are run through school 
boards, there area higher proportion 
of men (about 25 per cent) than in 
community-based, volunteer pro- 
grams (about 5 per cent)." 

She says most people under 45 
have basic literacy skills, unless they 



are disabled. “Women usually leave 
school to take care of their kids, and 
so they have some basic skills. But if 
they change jobs, or do something 
different, they can go from being ‘lit- 
erate’ to ‘illiterate’ overnight, and may 
need to upgrade their skills.” 

Government statistics show that 
25 to 40 percent of women want 
some form of academic upgrading, 
Lloyd says. 

Peggy Holt, a literacy worker at 
the New Brunswick Community 
College in Fredericton, addresses the 
factthatsomepeoplesayjustasmany 
men need literacy upgrading. 

“In my experience, it is women 
who haven’t had an opportunity to 
have literacy. And even when the 
numbers of men and women in liter- 
acy classes are almost equal, men 
tend to be mostly single and young 
and don’t seem to need the same 
support systems women do.” 

Holt did her thesis on why wom- 
en discontinue academic upgrading. 
“I realized that when women dropped 
out, it also meant their children lost 
an opportunity for a new life. If you 
can get one woman out, you can also 
get a whole family.” 

For Holt, it was also a “personal 
thing. I am a ‘survivor,’ and feel a 
need to help other women get their 
education because I want them to 
survive also.” _ 

She develops 
a lot of her own 

materials to When 

make them per- W hn trr 

tinent to learn- . ,p 

ers’ experiences, ain t [ 

and is applying to 4- r wj n cr 

be one of 15 U y iM 6 

women who will DeODie S 

work on a book ' r 
about literacy 
practices and ex- 

erdsestodowith H< 

students, organ- 
ized by the Ca- 
nadian Council 
on Learning Op- 
portunities for Women (CCLOW). 

Battling the isolation 

AislaThomson from the CCLOW 
says that women wanted the confer- 
ence and the network because “wom- 
en are feeling very isolated in thdr 
work. There were no umbrella or- 
ganizations that represented literacy 
workers where there could be a dia- 
logue and exchange about issues of 
importance to women. It wasalmost 
likegoingback to the early conscious- 
ncss-raising that happened in thelate 
60s.” 

In From Margin to Center, Amer- 
ican fcministauthorbcll hookswrites: 
“If, in a single year, women stopped 
spending thousands of dollars to or- 
ganize conferences that are attended 
by only a select group of individuals, 
the goal of that year could be mass 
outreach in every state,' ^th the in- 



tention of taking feminism out of the 
university and into the streets and 
houses of this sodety.” 

Thereis an element of truth in this 
statement, Thundercloud says. 

"When we look at people who go 
to conferences, it ain’t people who we 
are trying to ‘educate.’ Those people 
stay at home, living their lives, while 
others of a different status go to study 
the problem. 

“And I can speak from the per- 
spectiveofbeingan Aboriginal. Indi- 
an Affairs has been running our lives 
for more than 100 years. TTicy get 
together and say, ‘This isthe problem 
with our Native people, and theseare 
the measures we will take to make it 
better.’ And so it can go with literacy 
workers," she said. 

Still, Thundercloud says it is im- 
portant to have literacy conferences. 
“The exchange of ideas is important. 
But wealso have to fi nd other ways of 
gettingtogether so that literacy work- 
ers don’t come back and say, ‘This is 
what we learned, and this is what we 
will do to you.’” 

Breen says, though, that “some- 
times we just want to talk to each 
other, for starters. 

“Most women at the conference 
in 1992 found it empowering. We 
did it in a very feminist, drcular, 
non-linear way. We had no speakers, 



"When we look at people 
who go to conferences, it 
ain't people who we are 
trying to 'educate.' Those 
people stay at home, living 

their lives." 

Helen Thundercloud 



no experts, or facilitators even, for 
much of it. Wejust had talkingcirdes 
around different questions." 

Still, some participants wrote lat- 
er that they felt marginalized in rela- 
tion to the other women: “Coming 
from a small community, I felt the 
conference pertained to the larger 
cities.” 

Currently, therearesix“Wander- 
ing Notebooks” circulating around 
the country. The idea is to provide a 
forum for women involved in litera- 
cy to share their thoughts, experienc- 
es and stories about the issue, to be 
published later. 

FLWN is hoping to organize a sec- 
ond conference in the next few months, 
possibly in Montréal. For more infor- 
mation, contact Mary Breen at 416- 
604 -7726, orlcavearncssagc for Hélène 
Blais at the YWCA Literacy Centre at 
866-9941, ex. 278. 
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Find the real youi 




Runway models as role models 

you like yourself?”, “Why you need 
to change your look”, “ Are you fun 
to hang out with?”, and “What type 
is attracted to you?” 

The Western media cakes their 
runway models with powder and 
pumps to portray, ironically 
enough, role models. Yet these role 
models represent a strange image of 
beauty. While others are trained to 
love the bodies of super models, the 
models themselves may not love 
their own. 

What and who is “cool” and “in” 
is defined by the fashion industry. 
Models are depicted as perfect het- 
erosexual women with ideal bodies, 
clothes and lifestyles. Yet such an 
unrealistic li festyle bars real women 
from reaching this image. 

ind the Real You!” The And where do coloured women 
Media makes this sound so easy, fit in? These white models still rép- 
and many women are influenced resent the majority of the “role 
by the false simplicity that this state- models” in magazines. There is no 
ment implies. Can wc use the mod- place in these fora coloured defini- 
els and images presented in these tion of beautiful. Of course this 
magazines as role models? Are we means that coloured women really 
being fair to ourselves by trying to aren’t pretty enough to be in these 
attain what these models have? magazines, right? It is exactly this 
The age when females become attitude that coloured women’s egos 
consciousoftheirbodies.theiriden- must face, which inevitably reduces 
tity and the environment around their self-image, 
them is also the time when maga- Magazines have more power to 
zincs begin to cover bedroom floors, set trends, develop personalities, and 

From YoungMiss, Seventeen, Teen define role models than we give 
and Sassy, these magazines target them credit for. Even though we are 

the early teen age group in an im- intelligent adults who can “critical- 
portant formative time. ly read” print media, we seldom see 

Girls are vulnerable to a mass the positive dimension of a worn- 
media that spends millions to ere- an’s image, 
ate “perfect” models, and that “Role models” set the standards 

preaches “success" in the image of that our society uses to define suc- 
these covergirls. cess. So, is there a solution? Use the 

But succeed in what? Titles range lipstick that best highlightsyourskin 
from: “Find the Real You” , “Do tone, and you’ll be fine. 



by Zoreen Nuraney 
and Farah Bhimani 
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■ 1. Tease hair until bangs blend in with 4 1/4 
elevation. Come on girl, all it takes is hair 
spray and patience! 

2. Earrings must weigh down the 
earlobe to line up with bottom lip. This 
extends your jaw line and gives the 
illusion of a longer neck. If they get too 
heavy, take lots of deep breaths. 



• 3. Collar bone protrudes to reveal 2 lobes, 
known popularly as the “Skeletal” look. 



4. Push-up bra provides the desired size 
of34C. Hint: Tape nipples together to 
enhance cleavage. 



■ 5. Squeeze your waist into that 26" band 
that you’ve always wanted. Don’t get 
discouraged, just get your friends to help 
you. Be creative, because this part is 
crucial to get that cute boy you’ve been 
eyeing. 

' 6. “Boom-Boom” Hips: The trick is not to 
have too much of the “Boom-Boom” 
otherwise you’ll end up having “Flab-Flab”. 

7. Lipo-Suction is the quickest way to 
reduce those inner thighs girls. (For 
consultation, call 1-800-VACUME- 
ME) 



tube talk 



Out of sight, out of mind? 



Magazines help to construct our social ideals of 
the right physical image. Unfortunately teenage 
girls are most prone to assimilating to the norm, as 
opposed to rebelling which would create more dis- 
sonance in their own mind. This goal of perfect 
beauty is unattainable, and becomes more of an 
obsession than a healthy guideline. 

Even though we realize the model’s lifestyle is 
illusory, it becomes integrated into our own per- 
sonal expectations. Many young women choose an 
identity so beyond reality, that they set themselves 



up for disappointments. This extreme insecurity can 
lead to an identity crisis and in turn have fatal results. 

The upside can argue that magazines provide an 
outline for what women should strive for. They give 
explicit examples of personal situations that young 
women can associate with. Yet to fit in requires 
sacrifice. The mind is vulnerable to criticism, and 
can be drastically affected without strong self identi- 
ty. It also helps to pick up a magazine and cut up the 
models you hate! Everyone needs to release anger 
some times! 
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pick how you wear down your lipstick 
and find out about your personality 



Pointed on 
one side: 
You thrive 
on order and 
care what 
others think. 



Flat. You are Round: You 
practical and know your 



aren't overly 
concerned 
with appear- 
ances. 



own mind 
and don't 
just do what 
you're told. 



Pointed on 
both sides: 
You play lair 
and never 
goto ex- 
tremes. 



Exotic? Only if she is black, East Asian, South-East Asia... Anything but White! 



Naomi Qaigjjbell 




0xotic 



#1: "How was that party last night?” 
#2: “ Oh ... it was amazing. I met the 
most INCREDIBLElooking wom- 
an!” 

# 1 : “Oh Yeah? What’dshelooklike ?” 
#2: “ Shehad this longdark hair, with 
mysterious black eycs...WOW! Oh, 
and her skin was so dark and flawless. 
She was just... just...exotic!” 

Sound familiar? Coloured wom- 
en must confront this conception 
of coloured beauty. The idea of 
being “exotic” has created a new 
realm of tokenism in the fashion 
industry. Whydoeshavingadiffer- 



ent colour of skin necessarily depict 
this exotic image? 

By definition, exotic means for- 
eign, strangely beautiful and entic- 
ing. So, on the one hand, we, col- 
oured women are being identified as 
possessing strange beauty, one that 
is out of the norm. This attitude of 
difference mirrors a tourist admir- 
ing an unusual monument! “Wow! 
That looks so cool!” It implies that 
althoughour beauty doesdifferfrom 
white women, it may not be accept- 
ed by society as a whole because it is 
being classified separately. 



Not every tourist will look at the 
monument when they go by. This 
puts a barrier between white and 
coloured women; both have their 
own category they are responsible 
for filling, but not everyone accepts 
the division. 

On the other hand, exotic is de- 
fined as enticing. Now, it is not 
clear if this is a compliment or not. 
It would be great to recieve the com- 
ment of looking “exotic”, but not 
for the sole reason that our skin is 
not white. Has someone white been 
called “exotic"? 
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Riot Grrrl spins off 



by Tien Lee 

Riot Grrrl: band name, brand name, sordid comic 
series? Guess again. Typo, spelling error? Not on your 
apathetic life. 

It started out as a group of femmes getting together to 
talk about how annoying it was for them to get shoved 
behind all the men at rock concerts because they weren’t 
as aggressive. “Overthrow Cockrock and Idolize Your 
Girlfriend” (RG NYC chapter). 

Other women began to relate to their frustrations, and 
started meeting regularly to talk about — “Many of the 
things Riot Grrrl NYC does cannot be commodified or 
packaged into bite size tasty morsels. Raising a woman’s 
self worth and creating positive girl energy are beyond 
consumerism” (RG NYC). 

Enter Riot Grrrls in DC, New York, Olympia (who 
knows which came first?). Then articles about the riot 
grrrls in the jaws of Spin, Sassy, and major rock publica- 
tions, chewingawayat these little sweethearts. But all that 
was written about the women at the RG Convention in 
’92 was their unshaven legs, their short boy-ish hair, their 
flowery dresses and combat boots. Trivialization. Co- 
optation. 

Now there are Riot Grrrl “chapters” all over the U.S. 
and even traces of one in Vancouver. A sentiment of 
anger and support for women’s individual and collective 
projects seem to be the only consistent elements. Many 
women involved have a strong Slant toward a realm of 
musicwhichcandumsilybelabeledpunkrockforit’sdo- 
it-yourself, in-yer-face attitude. Riot Grrrl is “putting the 
punk back into feminism, and feminism into punk” 
(Liberty chapter). 



Overthrow cockrock. . . 




...idolize vour girlfriend 



Even if some of the original women no longer associ- 
ate themselves with the term Riot Grrrl, fanzines have 
continued to fuel the grrrl revolution. What’s neat about 
zines is that they serve as a literate and creative space to 
communicate thoughts to girls (and women, and boys, 
and men if you like) all over. And they evade the power- 
mess of publishing, copyrighting, property and owner- 
ship which can delay the formation of networks. 

So what now ofthelineofflugry girls thatcouldbe truly 
threatening and revolutionary... [ which is] supposedly 
about girl support and girl love (May and Erika)? Well 
there’s Riot Grrrl Press in DC, a consolidated publication 
of fanzines, labels, videos, art, and news made by women 
throughout the US and Canada. 

Grrrl spin-offs, similar sentiments? A group called 
Strong Women in Music recently formed in New York 
which organizes performances with bands, spoken word, 
and performance art. In venues everywhere, musicians 
who are femaleinvite women to move toward thestage to 
avoid getting marginalized to the sides or back. Even 
Toronto’s now-dosed Niagara Café run by Melanie Kaye 
from Smear encouraged female artists into its style space. 

The everyday creations that women identify and ac- 
knowledge, both individually and collectively are the 
victories that make up Riot 

Grrrl. 

Riot Grrrl Omaha is planning a girl power convention 
for this summer for girls to share ideas and 
cmpowerment.Writeto:RiotGrrrlOmaha, c/oAnn, 152N 
33rd St, ItC, Omaha, NF.68131 or phone ( ) 342-9027. Riot 
Grrrl New York: Stuyvesant Station, P.O. Box 1320, New 
York, NY 10009— phone it (212) 875-7039. Riot Grrrl 
Press: P.O. Box73308, Washington, DC 20009. Riot Grrrl 
Vancouver. P.O.B Box 1457, Station A, Vancouver V6C 
2P7. 



Women s radio makes waves in Montréal 



by Chris Sheridan 

While women’s voices have been 
largely ignored on mainstream bands, 
there seems to be no shortage of fe- 
malevoicesonthealtcrnateairwaves. 

“The reason why I’m on...is for 
my women listeners. In particular, 
women who are at home listening to 
the radio," says Christine Taylor of 
Kanchsatake radio’s Midday." I think 
that, as a minority, it’s good that 
there are more and more women [on 
the radio].” 

Taylor, like many Mohawk wom- 
en, has been on the air for a number 
of years, doing everything from traf- 
fic reports to news and music. “I 
know it’s important to have women 
on the radio to have a female per- 
spective on a lot of things.” 

Taylor adds that women’s voices 
are important in Mohawk society 
because aboriginal women, “are the 
cornerstone.’’ 

According to Taylor, this is the 
prindple reason why women are ac- 
tively involved in the station. “Our 
station manager is female. The bulk 
of our administration staff is female 
and...I think we’re pretty strong here 
when it comes to female representa- 
tion." 

Iauren McCallum thinks more 
women arc moving into radio pro- 
gramming, particularly within the 
alternativemedia.McCallumisadisc 
jockey with Concordia’s CELL “I’m 
in thejournalism program [at Con- 
cordia] and the majority of students 
in theprogramare women, "shesays. 
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“So, obviously they [radio stations] 
are going to have to hire women in 
the future.” 

McCallum thinks the feminist 
movement has had a lot to do with 
the increase in women’s voices on the 
radio. In addition, fifty per cent ofthe 
listening audience tends to be wom- 
en. 

Minelle D’Souza, a member of 
the Hersay collective at McGill’s 
CKUT agrees, addingtherealsoneeds 
tobeariseinwomenofcolouronthe 
radio. 

“There needs to be more partici- 
pation of people of colour in the 
media because these kinds of com- 
munication [radio] affect us [people 
of colour] and the way we’re per- 
ceived,” says D’Souza. 

Alexandra Philotete is part of the 
Haitian women’s collective at CINQ. 
She stresses the need for more black 
women’s voices on the radio. Her 
show, Paroles de femmes, “is a way to 
help women [in the Haitian commu- 
nity] better understand how the Ca- 
nadian system works.” 

“Sometimes we will invite wom- 
en who have succeeded in the Cana- 
dian community because we want 
black women to understand that there 
are ways you can succeed,” Philotete 
points out. 

For her, radio is an important 
medium of communication, partic- 
ularly in the Haitian community. “A 
lot of the [Haitian] women. ..hardly 
know how to read or have had very 
littleschooling,” says Philotete.“With 



the radio...it gives us the opportunity 
to reach out to more women.” 

Laura Yaros, of CINQ’s Matrix , 
believes that lesbians are also “ex- 
tremely under-represented in the 
media.” 

“For me, as a lesbian, it’s very 
important.. .to see myself represent- 
ed in the world,” adds Yaros. 

Even within the context of the 
alternative media, however, Yaros 
points out that women’s voices are 
still somewhat inaudible. Since vol- 
unteering at CINQ in 1981, she has 
seen, “most oftheprogrammingdone 
by men.” For this reason, Yaros says 
women-centred programming is 
“unique.” 

At the Université de Montréal’s 
CISM, women also play a large role 
in the running of the largest student- 
oriented French language radio sta- 
tion in North America. Natalie Ville- 
neuve, who hostsa Sundayafternoon 
show called Deux femmes en art, also 
thinks attitudes are changing. “The 
presence of women in radio is im- 
portant to invalidatemisogynistatti- 
tudes regarding their capacity to do 
this profession,” she says. 

Like many women, Villeneuve 
feels there are more opportunities 
for women on the radio as opposed 
to television . “I t is easier for a woman 
to have a long career in radio than in 
television where the appearance is 
important and wrinkles are synony- 
mous with unemployment.” 

Louise Boisvant of CINQ’s Pa- 
roles dc femmes thinks the solution is 



for women to form “collectives”, par- 
ticularly “inter-cultural” ones. “We 
can talk about black women’s histo- 



“Wc have to use the media...to 
link us [women],” she says. “It [ra- 
dio] is a way for women to use [com- 



ry. We can talk about the woman munication] as a way of empower - 
from Bosnia. We don’t have to deny ment and social change.” 
the difference,” adds Boisvant. 

Find the women on your dial 

Saturday • 9-llh, CISM 89.3, Flash Sexualité -featuring Samantha 
Gadboisf French). 1 0h30-llh, CINQ 1 02.3 FM.Affl/rix- feminist commu- 
nity radio show featuring women’s voices on political, cultural, social 
events (English). 14h30-15h,CINQ 102.3 FM, OurSisters' Place -feminist 
programming (English). 17h- 17h30, CINQ 102.3 FM, Paroles de femmes - 
Haitian women’s programming (Creole and French). 

Sunday • 17:00-18:00, CISM 89.3 FM, Deux femmes en art -pro- 
gramme looks at youth theatre in Montreal (French). 18:00-21:00, CISM 
89.3 FM, AM sur le FM -alternative pop music featuring voice of Anne- 
Marie Bercier (French). 

Monday *llh-12h, CKUT 90.3 FM, Twisting Tongues -women of 
colour speak on international issues (English). 15h-17h, CKUT 90.3 FM, 
Cuts -women-centred programming (English). 19h-20h, CKUT 90.3 FM, 
Dykes on Mykes -lesbian perspectives (English). 

Tuesday •16h-17h, CINQ 102.3 FM, Carrefour dc femmes - 
feminist programming (French). 18h-19h, CISM 89.3 FM, Metrôpol- 
program featuring voice of Claudia Morissette (French). 

Wednesday *18h-19h, CKUT 90.3 FM, Hersay -feminist perspec- 
tives (English). 19h-20h, CISM 89.3 FM, Concorde Dance -featuring Ann 
Frenette (French). 

Plus *9h-12h everyday, Kanchsatake Radio 101.7 FM, Midday -aborig- 
inal and Canadian news, politics, culture with Christine Taylor (English). 
13h-14h everyday, Kanchsatake Radio 10 1.7 FM,0«co’c/odc Jump -music 
from 50s, 60s, and 70s featuring ChristineTaylor (English). Oncea month: 
CINQ 102.3 FM, Parolas de Mujeres -feminist programming (Spanish). 
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Views of Nature 
and Gender ( 
Inseparable ^ 

"When women suffer through both social domination and 
the domination of nature, most of life on this planet suffers 
and is threatened as well. " 



Where do men fit in? 



by Sarah Hinners 

AN INCREASING NUMBER of ac- 
tivists and writers are maintaining 
that feminism and the environmen- 
tal movement are not distinct but 
are inseparable in terms of their 
goals. This blending of two of the 
major movements of the 1 960’s and 
’70’s has given us the rapidly grow- 
ing body of thought known as eco- 
feminism which proposes a new set 
of social values based on respect for 
all living things. 

Both movements have as a goal 
the fundamental re-organization of 
society on thebasis for greater equal- 
ity of the sexes and on the ecological 
idea that human life is deeply inter- 
connected with the well-beingof all 
other species on the planet. 

According to environmental 
writer NancyJackTodd, “...ecofem- 
inism posits as agiven that industri- 
al cultures are predicated upon the 
subjugation of both women and 
nature.” 

Ecofeminist Judith Plant says 
that “An understanding of how and 
why women have been subjugated 
by patriarchy is absolutely funda- 
mental to any rebuilding of human 
society.” 

Western society and religion 
have for centuries seen both wom- 
en and nature as subject to “man”. 
The Greeks revered that which was 
of the mind and associated the mind 
with men. The female was associat- 
ed with the body and with earthly 
things and thus, being seen as con- 
trary to the purity of thought and 
logic, women and naturewerecalled 
inferior and impure. 

With Christianity and original 
sin, this view gained strength and 
the scientific revolution placed na- 
ture as well under male, or human, 
domination. Women who attempt- 
ed to retain some power over their 
own lives and bodies and who re- 
tained traditional beliefs about na- 



— Ynestra King, (eco-feminist). 

ture were branded as witches and 
killed or exiled. 

Thus the struggle for women’s 
; rights and for the “liberation of the 
earth” are united in their protest 
against thebeliefsand practices that 
see the human male as the domi- 
1 nant organism on the planet and 
science as the only way of relating to 
the natural world. 

There is often a misconception 
that feminism is anti-male. Femi- 
nism ofcourse has a different mean- 
ing for everyone, but I would in- 
stead suggest that it is 
anti-establishment, for it seeks to 
change the system and in so doing 
bridge the gap between men and 
women for the benefit of both. 

Ecofeminism does not dismiss 
science or rational thought; rather 
it works to incorporate it into a 
more wholistic system that does not 
exclude or put down other aspects 
of the human experience. Ynestra 
King has written that the goal of 



ecofeminism is “a different kind of 
culture and politics that would in- 
tegrate intuitive, spiritual, and ra- 
tional formsofknowledge, embrac- 
ing both science and magic insofar 
as they enable us to transform the 
nature-culture distinction and to 
envision and create a free, ecologi- 
cal society.” 

Ecofeminists do not deny the 
qualities that tradition has associat- 
ed with women, such as sensitivity, 
caring, and the physical world. They 
merely ask that these qualities be 
accepted as natural and valued in all 
people as much as are scientific 
learning and the ability to make 
money. 

When respect for women and 
what they represent has been 
achieved, a similar respect for the 
natural environment will easily fol- 
low and likewise, when we learn to 
see ourselves as merely a part of the 
biosphere, women will have become 
an equal part of humanity. 



SEXISM. FEMINISM. So what do 
you think mister? What arc you 
going to do about it? Before an- 
swering these questions, take note 
of the fact that we live in a patriar- 
chal society, one based on the exer- 
cise of male power. This reality 
comes through in sexism; destruc- 
tive, degrading and discriminatory 
acts and attitudes towards women. 
These acts include rape, battering, 
sexual harrassment, pornography, 
feminine stereotypes, (in education, 
advertising, and in the media), lack 
of daycare services, lower salaries 
and the refusal to share and recog- 
nize housework. 

Due to their privileged status, 
men have rarely openly and collec- 
tively confronted sexism. Don’t 
these guys have a mother, a sister, a 
daughter, an aunt or a girlfriend? 
Don’t these men realize that wom- 
en’s lives are often lived without 
justice? Perhaps this has been taken 
for granted. 

Well, what are you going to do? 
Here are your alternatives: 

You can remain ignorant and 
pretend all is well, yet by doing so 
you are contributing to sexism, and 
you areacceptingpatriarchy (if that 
makes you feel guilty, it should.) 

You can become hateful and joi n 
the male lobbiests (AKA masculin- 
ists or the men’s movement) and 
attack thcfundingprocessfor wom- 
en’s shelters, blame murders on fem- 
inists, fuel male anger, dismiss is- 



Speaking for ourselves 



by Minelle D'Souza, 

Sita Kumar and Katrina 
Abarcar 

THE FEMINISM OF women ofcol- 
our is as diverse as the women who 
embrace it. It is no secret that worn - 
en of colour in North America have 
not been included in the Western 
women’s feminist movement, ei- 
ther in the past or in the present. 

The feminism ofworld majority 
women does not take on one defi- 
nition. Speaking for ourselves here 
in North America, women of col- 
our are caught between living in a 
Western world where we do not fit 
the mold of feminism, and in a 
world in which we are alienated 
from the feminism of our own cul- 



tural backgrounds. In an attempt to 
rediscover ourselves, many women 
of colour are redefining their femi- 
nism. 

Often, and to a large extent, we 
have had to unlearn Western values 
and thoughts which have set up a 
theory of feminism that is foreign to 
our experiences as women of col- 
our in North America. Women of 
colour are not only struggling 
against patriarchy and misogyny, 
but must survive in a racist, dassist, 
sexist and lesbophobic world as well. 

Our feminism involves the equal 
treatment of all persons. Our femi- 
nism recognizes the need for an 
autonomous spaceforallpeoplesof 
colour. Our feminism is self-assert- 
ing, as we emphasize the subjectiv- 



ity of our being. Our feminism 
involvescommunity, and thriveson 
the strength of its solidarity. 

Our feminism cherishes the ex- 
periences of all women of colour, in 
their richness and in their diversity. 
Our feminism comes from our dai- 
ly experiences, and from the lived 
“theory” of our mothers. Our fem- 
inism is immediate. It recognizes 
the urgency ofthc problems that we 
face in our lives. Our feminism does 
not involve the liberation of one 
woman at the expense of another. 
W e are united with other women of 
colour by the common oppressions 
that we face. Attempts by others to 
divide us only serve to fortify our 
efforts. 

The revolution begins with us. 



sues by claiming that most murder 
victims aremale (of coursenotspec- 
ifyingthcsexofthevictimizer),deny 
the existence of rape, complain that 
men are victims of false allegations, 
rub elbows with specialized law- 
yers, push the traditional rape 
myths, propose to replace women’s 
shelters by low security resource 
centres for assaulters, make intimi- 
dating and threatening telephone 
alls to feminists, deny sexual har- 
assment, fuel mediaactivitiesagainst 
affirmative action, and maybe get 
naked and play bongos with your so 
ailed “warrior” buddies. 

If you have reasoned about this a 
little more arefully, you will most 
likely go with the third alternative; 
consider the real facts, put down 
your defense and become account- 
able. You an do this by helping the 
feminist movement fight for jus- 
tice; deconstruct patriarchy and all 
other forms of discrimination. 
There are few men who choose this 
path however, therefore the resourc- 
es are limited. Montreal Men 
Against Sexism however, is one 
group that takes part in pro-femi- 
nist activities. 

MMAS is a group of six ordinary 
men, aged 23-47, mostly lower/mid - 
die class university eduated. They 
meet every three weeks for three 
hours of information and task shar- 
ing. Members areencouraged to take 
on a project, and involve others. 

Current projects include raising 
up to $1000 for the Quebec Coali- 
tion of Shelters by selling pens with 
the name and address of MMAS 
engraved on them, and infiltrating, 
monitoring and blowing the whis- 
tle on men’s rights think tanks, to 
help local women’s centres. We 
also consult with feminist students 
at UQAM, encourage men to write 
pressure letters for the release of 
women jailed for having murdered 
their abusive husbands or boy- 
friends, and translate and circulate 
feminist writings on the agressive 
lobbying by the porn industry. 
MMAS has written an article on the 
Spurts Illustrated protest, and will 
participate in .an upcoming univer- 
sity discussion entitled “Playboy 
made a man out of me”. 

If you are ready to DO (rather 
than just think) something subtle 
or even radical against sexism, con- 
tact MMAS at 282-3966, 563-4428, 
526-6576, or 931-5241. 

MMAS is a non-profit collective. 

— Nicolas Doyon, member of 
MMAS 
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Jumpstart my heart 



Women in the field of automotive mechanics 




by Alisa Apostle 
& Nora Lusterio 



O PARAPHRASE Shake- 
speare, a manhole by any other name 
would smell no sweeter. Life in the 
Trades - not construction this time, 
but auto mechanics - can be a smelly 
business. 

While almost 20 per cent of men 
who work hold jobs in the precision 
production and repair industries, 
only 2.3 per cent of working women 



do the same kind of work. When 
women do break into auto repair, 
they’re often drastically underpaid 
for their work. In 1985, 1,830 wom- 
en mechanics in Canada made an 
average of 25 per cent less for the 
same work as their 147 781 male 
counterparts. 

There are, of course, advantages 
to working as an auto mechanic. 



Despite the wage differential, a 
skilled trade pays even women twice 
as much as a traditional women’s 
white-collar job. Not to mention that 
your engine will run as smooth as 
butter, and you can tell those cheeky 
thieving mechanics where to shove 
their lugnuts. 

So girls, what’s a little sexism? 
Apparently not enough to stop Kim 



Ms. Infinity wants to be everything 

Job stereotypes losing hold on young women 



by Robin Perelle 

When 300 grade ten girls attend- 
ed a Ms. Infinity workshop in Kel- 
owna, British Columbia, organizers 
at the Okanagan University College 
were pleased to find that the old 
occupational stereotypes seem to be 
losing their hold over the present 
generation. 

This one-day workshop, funded 
by the Gender Equity Branch of the 
Provincial Ministry of Education, 
was designed to promote careers in 
math and science-related fields. Yet 
it yielded surprising results. 

Reed Early, a Sociologist and 
sponsor of the event, found “that the 
girls displayed very liberal attitudes 



when discussing their own career 
goals, even though some were less 
(open-minded) regarding the pros- 
pects for women in general.” 

These findings suggest that an 
increasing number of female stu- 
dents believe they have relatively 
unlimited access to their chosen 
fields, even though traditional job 
stereotypes may still emerge when 
applied to people other than them- 
selves. 

Results obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire showed that 16 per cent of 
the young women at the conference 
aspired to be doctors, while only 7 
per cent picked nursing as their pre- 
ferred career. 



Infact, 86 per centoftherespond- 
ents refused to apply the conven- 
tional “gender limits” to their own 
goals. They said that most math and 
science careers are suitable for both 
females and males. 

Researchersattributethese results 
to the powerful effect of modern 
individualism, leading young wom- 
en to strive beyond the traditional 
limits imposed by their sex, and be- 
come immune to the attack of ster- 
eotypes. 



JLJut organizers uncovered a 
startling disparity when they pro- 
ceeded to give the students a list of 




Leslie, one of Montreal’s few female 
mechanics. Sitting in her kitchen, 
with a Madonna poster on the wall 
and a motorcycle parked on thcback 
porch, Leslie talked to us about her 
experience in a “non-trad" field. 

“My family thinks I’m weird,” 
Leslie chuckled asshesipped her tea. 
She started pumping gas at her fa- 
ther’s garage when she was six, but 
she was always discouraged from 
working in the shop. The shop was, 
her father maintained, “not a nice 
place for a girl to be.” 

Nevertheless Leslie schooled her- 
self on Saturdays by stealing time in 
the shop, and improving her knowl- 
edge on the lawnmower by the time 
she was ten. 

But when Leslie tried to enter the 
workforce as a p rofessional mechan - 
ic, she was struck head-on with the 
reality that women aren’t welcome 
when they want equal pay for their 
work. Even with her apprenticeship 
card and her Class A status, Leslie 
was kept out of the shop and relegat- 
ed to the garages’ parts department. 
There she could impress customers 
and suppliers with her unusual 
know-how. 

“At first there’s a little reluctancy 
on the men’s part to speak with a 



40 possible jobs and asked if they 
could be divided along “gender-ap- 
propriate” role categories. The re- 
sults revealed that many archaic ca- 
reer patterns still haunt the aspiring 
high school students, as a variety of 
positions, from agricultural scien- 
tist to computer specialist, were still 
considered somewhat off-limits to 
women in general, despite the previ - 
ous absence of bias regarding per- 
sonal choices. 

Among the fields thought to be 
more appropriate for females were 
nursing and dental hygiene. Unfor- 
tunately the girls were not given a 
chance to elaborate or justify their 



woman, but when they find out that 
I know more than they do, it works 
fine,” Leslie said. 

Leslie did get some time under 
the hood, but she had to fight for 
every minute in the shop. “Even the 
mechanics didn’t want me in the 
shop. ..They (the bosses) felt they 
were stirring up coals just by having 
me in the parts department.” 

After a three-year stint of reluc- 
tance and hostility from her co- 
workers, Leslie was told by manage- 
ment that if she couldn’t “be nicer to 
the boys, then we have a problem.” 
She agreed that they had a problem, 
and told her boss to take the job and 
shove it. 

Despite this injustice and exclu- 
sion in the field, Leslie found alter- 
native ways of practicing her “em- 
powering" knowledge. She 
continues to believe that women are 
completely capable of picking up a 
wrench and doing their own repair. 
Anyone can understand and prac- 
tice mechanical skill, she said. 

While her one attempt to found 
an all-female garage had to be aban- 
doned a couple of years ago, Leslie 
decided to found a course for wom- 
en in auto mechanics instead. Leslie 
started the basic auto repair course 
at the women’s* Y’, which she taught 
herself until recently. 

All sorts of women took her 
course, she said, from doctors and 
lawyers to one woman who had driv- 
en an ambulance in WW1. 

The car repair course at the 
YWCA is six-weeks long and costs 
SI 50. Gill for further information. 

For further reading, try r/ieTIME 
LIFE scries on auto mechanic repairs 
for a good introduction. Kim Ixslie 
especially recommends the section on 
the transmission, written by hers tru- 
ly. Also check out these publications: 

Critical Skill Shortages: New 
Opportunities for Women, which 
you can request at this address: Box 
1541, Station B, Ottawa KIP 5R5, 
and 

Women in Non-Traditional Oc- 
cupations by Patti Schom-Moffatt 
and Cynthia Tclfer. Write to: CIII- 
AW, 151 Slater St., Suite415, Ottawa 
K1P5H3. 
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'tips to turn your crank: 
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These car tips and automotive fundamentals are not 
designed to make you a mechanic, but to help dispell some 
of the mystique surrounding automobile insides. Knowing 
how something works can really turn your crank. 

Definitions: 

alignment: correct positioning of a car’s front wheels 
battery: a device that stores the electrical current to start your car 
cylinder block: the main body of the engine, between the cylin- 
der dead and oil pan; made of a castferrous alloy or semi-steel; 
serves as an enclosure for the cylinders and crankcase, 
crankshaft rod that changes the up-and-down motion of your 
engine's pistons to rotary motion, which eventually propels the 
vehicle 

carburetor: mixes and provides the proper amounts of fuel and 
air to the engine 

distibutor: creates high voltage which it distributes to the spark 
plugs 

fan belt: a belt that turns the radiator fan, which helps cool the 
engine 

piston: part that moves up and down within cylinder, compress- 
ing the air-fuel mixture and converting it to mechanical energy, 
thus turning the crankshaft 

suspension: a system of coil, leaf or torsion springs plus other 
linkage that support and control the ca on the road 
transmission: a unit that transmits engine power to the car’s 
wheels, using gear ratio to change the speeds in either automatic 
or manual transmission 

Preventive maintenance can save you hundreds 
of dollars in repair. Here are some suggestions: 

gasoline: using premium-grade fuel in a low compression engine 
does not improve performance or economy. Buy only the fuel 
grade recommended by the manufacturer. Too little gas in your 
tank results in air condenscion and water settling in the bottom 
of the tank, leading to sputtering, coughing and stalling, 
oil: check it with every gasoline purchase. Your owner's manual 
will tell you which multigrade oil to use for the climate. The 
lower the grade number, the thinner the oil; the colder the 
temperature, the thinner the oil required, 
battery: every 2-3 weeks inspect the fluid in the battery valves. 
(Batteries give off a volatile hydrogen gas, so never use a flame 
to peer into the vents - use a flashlight.) In order of choice, use 
distilled water, rain water or tap water. 
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by Taya Talukdar 

As an engineer running her own 
consulting firm which works closely 
with the construction industry, 
loanne Taillon is an exceptional 
woman. 

She has succeeded in three em- 
ployment areas traditionally domi- 
nated by men. According to Statis- 
tics Canada, women are much less 
likely than men to be self-employed, 
are vastly under-represented in en- 
gineering, and rarely work in con- 
struction. In 1991, women repre- 
sented just 29 per cent of all 
self-employed workers, only 18 per 
cent of professionals in the natural 
sciences, engineering, and mathe- 
matics, and a mere 2 per cent of 
people employed in construction. 

Yet while most women continue 
to work in the five traditionally fe- 
male-dominated occupations — 
teaching, nursing or related health 
occupations, clerical, sales, and serv- 
ice — more and more women like 
Taillon are entering careers long ex- 
clusive to men. 

For Taillon, being an engineer 
and working in the construction in- 
dustry is enjoyable precisely because 
shegets to work with men. VVhileshe 
admits that at first men are suspi- 
cious of a woman’s abilties, once she 
has proven herself knowledgeable 
and capable, they respect and accept 
her. 

“It is hard at first because you 
have to pass tests. Men want to know 
what’s inside, but after that, it’s ok. 
It’s very interesting to work with 
men. They have respect for you.” 

In order to gain this respect, Tail- 
lon emphasizes that women have to 
be confident, assertive and prepared 
to work hard. 

This need to prove themselves 
before they are accepted is common 
to women working in non-tradition- 
al careers. 

Fighting the "old* 
fashioned" 

As the first woman artistic director 
of a famous choir in Vienna, Agnus 
Grossman says that men were at first 
reluctant to accept her as capable of 
effective leadership. 

“The first reaction, it seemed just 
bizarre and almost ridiculous to them 
because they did not ever think a 
woman to be capable to do some- 
thing of such a profession in a com- 
petent manner. But there I could see 
this very old attitude which had to be 
broken in a way, and it worked.” 

Today Grossman is conductor for 
the Orchestra Métropolitain in 
Montréal. Sheisoneofthe few wom- 
en conductors in a profession still 
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dominated by men. While she noted 
that there is much more open-mind- 
edness towards women as conduc- 
tors in North America than in Eu- 
rope or Japan, she nonetheless still 
encounters resistance from men who 
are used to male conductors. 

“I have to beconstantly prepared 
for such a reaction from people who 
still have an old-fashioned way of 
thinking that leadership can only be 
done by men.” 

This resistance on the part of men 
to accept women as competent pro- 

"I think I've 
convinced 
many people 
that it is 
possible to 
express 
yourself as a 
woman 
conductor as 
creatively and 
powerfully as 
a man." 

fessionals has also been experienced 
by Hanna Michalska, professor of 
electrical engineering at McGill. 
Michalska is the only woman pro- 
fessor out of thirty in the depart- 
ment, and one out of only six wom- 
en professors in the faculty. 

“There are people who are very 
old-fashioned and think that maybe 
it’s too much of a compromise for a 
woman to take, to share her time 
between family and profession.” 

Yet Michalska believes that such 
attitudes are becoming increasingly 
outdated. According to her, there is 
nothing within engineeringitself that 
has to change for it to become a 
traditional career for women. 

“I think it’s only the attitudes of 
people that should change, if they 
are not changed yet. But I think more 
and more men are prepared to ac- 



cept that and share their family du- 
ties with their wives to allow for 
that.” 

Whileacknowlcdgingthat wom- 
en continue to bear the greater re- 
sponsibility for household duties, 
Michalska insists that these should 
not discourage women from enter- 
ing engineering or any other profes- 
sion. 

Compromises for success 

Michalska maintains that women 
have to make compromises regard- 
ing children and family life in order 
tobesuccessful. For Grossman, com- 
promise entails the difficult deci- 
sion to not become a mother. She 
says it is impossible to combine a 
career as conductor with the role of 
parent. 

“It is such a tough life that I do 
not think that at the moment you 
can combine them. With the struc- 
ture of our society it’s hardly possi- 
ble because it is one of the most 
demanding jobs in the world." 

Grossman feels she has managed 
nonetheless to accomplish a great 
deal as a woman. 

“I think I’ve convinced many 
people — and I’m not talking only 
about the public, I’m talking about 
musicians, men and women musi- 
cians — that it is possible to express 
yourself as a woman conductor as 
crcativelyandpowerfullyasaman.” 

Today women make up only 26 
per cent of all undergraduates in 
engineering at McGill. Yet Judith 
Pharo, Chair of the Committee on 
Women, said the faculty is commit- 
ted to encouraging more women to 
enter engineering, noting that 
McGill has one of the highest levels 
ofwomen undergraduates in Cana- 
da. 

“We try to put a lot of emphasis 
on encouraging women to enter this 
field and demystifying the whole 
profession,” she said. 

According to her, the number of 
women in engineering is slowly in- 
creasing. 

The increasing number of wom- 
en in so-called non-traditional ca- 
reers, whether in engineeringorcon- 
struction or conducting, is yet 
another sign of the expanding uni- 
verse open to women. The work of 
women such as Grossman, Michal- 
ska, and Taillon ensures that one 
day such women will no longer have 
to be seen as exceptional. 
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Women's Week Survey 

The Daily sent out a squad of supportive men to 
conduct an informal survey for Women's Week. 

222 McGill students were polled, 114 men and 
108 women, from Arts, Engineering, Science, 
Education and Management. The results were 
revealing. 



coordinated by Chris Sheridan 

Are you aware that March 7-12 is Inter- 
national Women's Week? 

• 76% of women, and 60% of men said “YES” 

Does International Women's Week still 
serve a purpose? 

• 72.2% of women, and 76.3% of men said “YES" 

Do the majority of your professors deal 
with sex equality issues in class? 

• 70.4% of women, and 68.4% of men said “NO" 

• In Management: 95% of women, and 73.7% of 
men said “NO” 

• Arts: 55.3% of women, and 43.9% of men said 
“NO” 

• Engineering: 83% of women, and 82.8% of men 
said “NO” 

Females in positions of responsibility, 
such as professors and administrators, 
influence my perceptions of the poten- 
tial opportunities and roles for women. 

• 6 1 .4% of women, and 6 1 .4% of men said “YES" 



Are you aware of women's groups, 
organizations and services in Montréal? 

• 34.2% of women, and 36.8% of men said “NO” 

Are you involved in any groups or serv- 
ices which strive to improve the status 
of women? (ie. sexual assault centres, 
Walksafe, Women's Union, Shakti) 

• 29.6% of women, and 17.5% of men said “YES” 

Do you generally feel comfortable 
speaking in class? 

• 40% of women, and 24% of men said “NO” 

• In Management: 2 1 % of women, and 5.3% of men 
said No 

• Arts: 57.4% of women, and 26.8% of men said No 

• Engineering: 50% of women, and 27.6% of men 
said No 

Do you personally know a woman who 
has been assaulted by her male partner? 

• 75% of women, and 52% of men said “YES” 




Percentage of courses taken with a female professor 

• 39% of Engineering students had no female profs 

• only 17% of arts students had between 26-40% female profs 
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The next step... 

Graduate programs in women's studies 



by Gwyn Wansbrough 

Many students are starting to 
consider graduate studies as they 
come to the end of their McGill 
career. Women’s Week seems like 
an appropriate time to investigate 
the value of women’s studies. 

The new approach to social is- 
sues is what draws most students to 
women’s studies courses. 

“I like it not only because I’m 
interested in studying women, but 
also because it can be applied to 
history, political science, sociology 
and anthropology. Within gradu- 
ate studies, the others [disciplines] 
tend to havea sort of tunnel vision,” 
said Jackie Garrow a student in the 
women’sstudiesprogramat McGill. 

Also attractive is the potential 
for interdisciplinary application. 
Many students feel that the way 
women’s issues are currently treat- 
ed is superficial. “To integrate wom- 
en’s studies into the regular curric- 
ulumisagoal.butitisnothappening 
now," said one student. 

Another women studies fan 
agrees. Nathalie Butterfield said, 
“Women’s studies offer a different 
perspective on society, and a per- 
spective on marginalized groups 



that you don’t get in regular cours- 
es. It sheds light on a wide range of 
issues.” 

Men too have found value in 
continuing a "feminist” education, j 
Owen Teo is a political science stu- [ 
dent who has taken many women’s ! 
studies courses at McGill. 

“I found them to be the most ' 
interesting courses I have taken at i 
McGill,” he said. “The professors 
are knowledgeable, thesubject mat- 
ter is interesting and more innova- 
tivedialogueand social theory seems 
to be coming out of women’s stud- 
ies than 1 have found in other de- 
partments." 

Teo is looking to incorporate 
women’s studies into a particular 
graduate field, such as law or social 
theory. 

He is going to have to look out- 
side of this university to find what 
he is looking for because McGill has 
not developed itsown graduate pro- 
gram in Women’s Studies (let alone 
an undergraduate major program). 

Here is a summary of schools 
that offer graduate programs in 
Women’s Studies. While the list is 
short and the programs seem less 




Female professor 

than revolutionary, it is a start.... 

• Carleton University in Ottawa of- 
fers an MA in Canadian Studies 
within which a student can concen- 
trate in Women’s Studies. Thereare 
currently about twenty-two stu- 
dents in the program, most ofwhom 
finish in two years. The phone 
number is (613) 788-2366. 

• The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education (OISE) in Toronto 
offers an interdisciplinary program 
in Women’s Studies in Education. 



Students can specialize in Adult 
Education, Applied Psychology, 
History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion and Women’s Studies/Femi- 
nist Studies. Program research fo- 
cuses range from the history of 
women and the family, to feminist 
studiesand gender relations in edu- 
cation. The phone number is (4 1 6) 
923-6641. 

• Simon Fraser University in Burn- 
aby also offers an interdisciplinary 
program in Women’s Studies, en- 
corporating fields such as Political 



Science, Psychology, Contemporary 
Arts, Geography, History, English 
and Sociology/Anthropology. Si- 
mon Fraser allows masters students 
in cooperation with the Women’s 
Studies Graduate Committee, to 
create an individualized program 
of studies to suit scholarly interests 
and goals. The phone number is 
(604)291-3333. 

• York University in Toronto offers 
Masters and PhD programs in 
Women’s Studies. Courses offered 
at York include Women’s History, 
Feminist Theory, Women and Cul- 
ture, Feminist Methodology and 
Women and Public Policy. Addi- 
tional courses on women in devel- 
opment, politics and law are of- 
fered. The phone number is (416) 
736-5607. 

For those students who are look- 
ing for similar programs in the Unit- 
ed States, the following schools offer 
graduate programs in Women’sStud- 
ies: Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, New York (914) 395- 
2405; Ohio State University in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio (614) 292-1021; and 
the University of Cincinnati in 
Cincinnati, Ohio (513) 556-6776. 
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by David Austin 

WHEN ONE THINKS OF slave re- 
volts and rebellions, male figures 
usually come to mind. After all, his- 
tory has basically been written by 
men about men, and, for the most 
part, for men. 

Occasionally the odd heroine is 
edified and revered but this is seen 
as an oddity and, even they are not 
given equal status with prominent 
male figures. Witness Harriet Tub- 
man who, wh i le recogn ised as a great 
figure in slave history, has never 
been given the full credit she de- 
serves for liberating slaves in the 
United States. 

Once when giving a lecture, his- 
torian Dr. Hillary Beckles was asked 
byamalestudentwhytherewereno 
women in his accounts of slave his- 
tory. He had no answer. 

Since then he has spent much of 
his researching the role that women 
played in slave history, revolts and 
revolutions. He has taken up the 
challengeofrewritinghistorynotto 
merely include women but, as one 
of many, provide Caribbean wom- 
en their rightful place in history. 

For his work he has received ac- 
colades. His book Natural Rebels is 
considered a groundbreaker in the 
move to write a more balanced, well 
rounded, more accurate history in 
general and slave history in particu- 
lar. Because of his name many have 
assumed that Hillary is a woman. 
Onereviewwentsofarasto suggest 
that it is about time that a women’s 
view of history is written by wom- 
en. 

And when he spoke at McGill 
this past February, many were sur- 
prised and some initially offended 
that a man was speaking on a“wom- 
en’s issue". 

But isitreallyaquestion of wom- 
en rewriting“women’shistory”?0r 
should we be making genuine at- 
tempts to present an accurate ac- 
count of history irrespective of gen- 
der, while moving towards ridding 
ourselves of our biases which are 
often a product of our socialization 
according to sex anyway? This ap- 
plies particularly to men who his- 
torically have made little attempt 
— and it really should not require 
so much effort — to portray the 
signifanct roles women have played 
in history. 

In this first half of a two part 
interview with Dr. Hillary Beckles, 
he discusses why women have been 
almost written out of a slave histo- 



Women, slavery, 

The role of black women in Caribbean society 

and resistance 
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We have tended in the past to highlight 
the confrontation of arms and struggle 
but we didn't emphasise the intellectual 
process involved in building conciusness. 
That, to my mind, is the most important 

process. 

— Hilary Beckles 



\\ est Indian scholars started writ- those societies and the way mana- 
ing about slave history from an in- gerial policies of slave owners were 
sider view, the tendency was to dis- in fact shaped by considerations of 
cuss slavery in very general terms — gender. And this we can do because 
in terms of the racial relationship to the material exists for the examina- 
slavery (and) the development of tion of that analysis, 
slave society as a class structured 

organism. Wedid not usegenderas As you have mentioned, men have 
an instrument of historical investi- been given prominence even in 
gation. As a result of that, the specif- slave history. What are some of 
ic experiences of women have not the various ways in which women 
been highlighted. resisted slavery? 

The ways in which women were We have tended to emphasize too 
articulated into society, the very dis- much in our interpretation these 
Crete nature of their historical cir- periodic events [of resistance] and 
cumstances were not highlighted, wehavenotlookedatthemakingof 
All women were excluded from that those events, we have not looked at 
narrative. We do not see so-called the day-to-day evolution of those 
coloured women, free coloured events — the talking, the negotia- 
women, white women either. What tions,thedecisionsthatpeoplemake 
we are trying to do recently is to say in order to make those events possi- 
that in most of these societies worn- ble. And we can see, therefore, the 
en were in the majority. So how way which women were part of the 
therefore do we correct that narra- making of that conciousness [of 
tivc? slaves]. 

1 he only way to do it is to inves- When we examine those revolts 

tigate those specific experiences of in detail we find that, though the 



ry, and howsign ificant women have that in most of these societies wom- 

been in the history of slavery and en were in the majority. So how 
more importantly, slave resistance, therefore do we correct that narra- 



Daily: Since history has been 
written by men how has this 
affected the way women are 
portrayed in slave history? 

Beckles: First of all I would like to 
say that in the 1950’s and 60’s when 



ecuted they all said they were or- 
ganized by Nanny Greg, educated 

by Nanny Greg and she was the one 

who told them about the Haitian 
revolution - about Toussaint 
L’Ouverture about Dessalines. 

She told them that if they wanted 

but they had to organize themselves 
dence in, she was the on^e educating 

force. We have tended in the past to 

. r* LI* | i highlight the confrontation of arms 

CO Highlight and struggle but we didn’t empha- 

^ ® sise the intellectual process involved 

id Stru^p-|p 10 k u *hh n 6 conciusness. That, to 

\-4 OU UggIC my mind, is the most important 

intellectual praccss 

. Based on what you are say ing then 

•OnCIUSneSS. there is n °t even a historical 

precedent for the present relega- 

t important tionof women, particularly 

r Caribbean women, to the domestic 

sphere. Yet, for many, the relega- 
tion of women to the domestic 
sphere is considered an integral 
part of Caribbean culture. 

Whenever we look at major para- 
When we study the records writ- digm shifts in Caribbean history we 
ten by slaves who were confessing see that women are pushine alter- 



before they were executed for revolt 
we find they make reference to wom- 
en who were advising on what to 
do, how to have discipline, how to 
understand the use of time, how to 
use religion, how to use culture, 
how to build confidence, and how 
to build solidarity. 

Thescwomenwerebuildingthat 
community consciousness that 
eventually led to the events. 



natives, arc encouraging the com- 
munities, making decisions at dif- 
ferent levels but the man will pop 
up somewhere along as the repre- 
senative of that process. The net- 
work is essentially the female net- 
work. 

So we are seeing much of what 
may be considered feminist theory 
in its practice? 



/ Hi piUUIVV,, 

Ifyou study the 1 8 1 6 rebellion in The remarkable thing is that Carib- 

Barbados this was the first major bcanhistoryhasalwaysemphasized 

clo\»n roKnlli’rvr» in I) « .L - J I 1 n 1 /• .1 • - - * 



tive? 

The only way to do it is to inves- 
tigate those specific experiences of 



slave rebellion in Barbados. In 1 8 1 6, 
83, 000 slaves organized a massive, 
island-wide rebellion. After four 
days of struggle it was crushed. 

But the interesting thing about 
that is that men all emerged in the 
military leadership and the event 
has gone down in history as the 
Bussa Revolt. Bussa was identified 



the importance of female empow- 
erment. But because these societies 
have been partriarchal ones and 
because these societieshaveempha- 
sised male domination, the formal 
institional structures were male- 
dominated. 

That was true for the white 
community as well as for the black 



* * un. 

women from the beginning of the men might very well be the person 
slavery period through to the very onhorsebackwiththemusketchas- 
end and identify the ways in which ing after the planters, in the créa- 



UJ m.11 cia lui UIC UhllA 

as the person who lead the military community. Men, by virtue of the 
confrontation with the planter class wider patriarchal system emerged 
to overthrow slavery. It was seen as representatives of processes. But 
essentially as a male revolt. the representatives of the process 

But when, on the other hand, 
youstudytherecordsofthoscslavcs ■■■■■■■■■ 



. n : , ' ; miuciiM- yuuMuuymerecorasortnoseslaves --- 

they influenced the structures of tion ofthat scenario we see women, who confessed before they were ex- Continued On pagel 3 
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R U ready for die abortion pill? 



by Susan Roop 

For many women, having an 
abortion in a clinic conjures up a lot 
of unpleasant associations — inci- 
sion, anesthesia, lack of privacy, 
picket lines, a long recovery peri- 
od... Whilean alternative to the con- 
ventional abortion already exists, it 
may be a generation before it will be 
available in North American hospi- 
tals and doctor’s offices. 

This alternative is expected to 
cost less, be more accessible, give 
women another choice, and resem- 
ble a more natural form of miscar- 
riage. In a study done on French 
women who used this alternative, 
the psychological trauma appeared 
to be nine-tenths less than that ex- 
perienced by women who under- 
went a surgical abortion. 

What is it? 

It iscalled RU-486, also known sim- 
plyas RU or as thcabortion pill, and 
has been available in France and in 
China since 1 988. It is also available 
in Kngland. 

RU-486 wasdiscovered and syn- 
thesized in France in 1980. After 
one month on the market however, 
the pharmaceutical company Rous- 
sel Uclaf, who patented the RU, sus- 
pended its distribution due to 
threats from Catholic militants and 
US pro-life groups. 

The suspension only lasted 48 
hours, and within three months 
Roussel-Uclaf couldn’t meet the 
demandsfrom family planningcen- 
tres. Since January 1991, an csti- 
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mated 65,000 women have used it 
in France alone. 

A voluntary abortion law covers 
the main cost of the RU, but the 
additional 100 dollars are paid by 
the woman. If RU-486 is ever al- 
lowed on the Canadian market, it is 



debatablewhetherprovincial health 
care systems will cover this form of 
abortion. 

How it works 

Essentially, RU-486 is a synthetic 
hormone, a steroid called mifepris- 



tone (taken in three 200 mg dosag- 
es), whichblocks the passageofpro- 
gesterone to the uterus, preventing 
the fertilized egg from implanting 
itself. It is taken in conjunction with 
another hormone, prostaglandin, 
during the first nine weeks since the 
woman’s last period. Prostaglandin 
provokes uterinary contractions, 
enhancing the RU in expelling the 
embryo. 

On its own, the RU-486 is only 
about 80% effective, with the re- 
maining 20% of women achieving 
partial or no abortion. With the 
prostaglandin, the RU’s efficacy 
jumps to 96%. 

Home abortion? 

Anti-RUers are concerned that RU- 
486 will become an over-the-coun- 
ter drug or a do-it-yourself, home 
abortion kit. In fact, it actually calls 
for more supervision and treatment 
than a clinical abortion, requiring 
at least four trips to the doctor. 

The first visit consists mainly of 
counselling and a gynecological 
exam. The second visit cannot be 
less than 24 hours later to allow the 
woman enough time to reflect on 
her choice. It is then that the RU486 
is administered in the presence of a 
doctor or paramedic. During the 
third visit two days later the pros- 
taglandin is given, and the woman 
waits in the office for 3-4 hours for 
the uterustobeginsheddingits con- 
tents. The abortion may take any- 
where from a few hours to a few 
days. Then a fourth visit acts as a 



Birth control and me 

Damned if you do, damned if you don't, 
damned whatever the hell you do 



Opinion by Jeanna 
Steele 

RECENTLY A FRIEND and I sat 
down to discuss my birth control 
dilemma. I had just been to the 
gynocologist where I had been coun- 
selled on my options. Options are 
not what I would call them. 

The gyno at student health in- 
formed me on the effectiveness of 
several birth control methods. The 
process of elimination began with 
the condom. 

When I first started having sex 1 
used Lifestyles. First of all, these are 
extremely ineffective because of 
their potential for breakage. Sec- 
ondly I soon found I was expericnc- 
inga burningsensation and general 
discomfort every time I had sex. 

Gyno advised me to go on the 
pill. “You maybe allergic to latex or 
nonoxydol 9.” He did not suggest 
testing for possible allergies. “Sim- 
ple," he said, “just go on the pill.” 

So on the pill I went. My second 
attempt at keeping those ovum at 
bay. On principle 1 had always been 
against it. Taking a pill every day 



that would alter my hormone level 
just didn’t jive. I don’t even take 
aspirin. 

The results of the pill were noth- 
ing like I’d been told. Basically, the 
gyno told me the pill would solve all 
my problems. “It reduces cramp- 
ing, lightens your flow and regu- 
lates your period." You should trust 
doctors, right? Right! 

My body reacted to the pill with 
a constant bloated feeling, excruci- 
ating cramps which I’d never had 
before, bigger breasts which hurt, 
and mood swings. The final effect 
was a feeling of ripeness. After all, 
the pill tricks your body into think- 
ing you’re pregnant so I suppose 
this would make sense? 

But I don’t want to constantly 
feel like I’m pregnant. I don’t want 
sore breasts or cramps which make 
me keel over as if I’ve been stuck 
withaknife.This“ripe’’feelingmade 
me feel like I just wasn’t myself. 

This womanly ripeness included 
feeling like my hips expanded to al- 
low for the birthing of many babies. 
My breasts became rounder as if fill- 



ing with the sickeningly sweet so 
choice to newborns. Finally, my 
wombfeltlikeitwasdoingcalisthcn- 
ics to increase its elasticity in order to 
prepare for a little kicking thing. 

While these may be feelings de- 
sired by some, they were not wel- 
comed by me. They gave me less, 
not more of the freedom I was ex- 
pecting knowing when my period 
was due. 

The third stage was the dia- 
phragm. Frustrated with hormonal 
side effects I thought, “Cervical 
Cap!" Turns out the cervical cap is 
found to have possible links to uter- 
ine cancer. Consequently Québec 
doesn’t distribute them (the U.S. 
and Ontario do, however). 

So my trusty gyno fitted me for 
a diaphragm. Not so bad I thought. 
Turns out you have to fill the thing 
with nonoxydol 9 at least 6 hours 
before sex. The same stuff I’m aller- 
gic to! Furthermore, the diaphragm 
has the same percentage of effec- 
tiveness as the withdrawal method! 

With my first pregnancy scare 
under my belt I went running back 



to the pill. 

When I returned from the gyno 
I had a bitch session with a friend. 
"Is it too much too much to ask for 
effective, convenient birth control 
without side effects?” 

“Well yes” she replied. “It seems 
you want to have your cake and eat 
it too. If you don’t want to use the 
pill why don’t you use a condom?” 

Admittedly I do want my cake. I 
hate condoms, I’m in a monogo- 
mous relationship, we’ve both been 
tested. I deserve condom-free sex if 
I want it without worrying about 
pregnancy. 

I’m not satisfied with the birth 
control that is available. Afterall, 
with the technology currently avail- 
able why isn’t there male birth con- 
trol? Secondly, every gyno informs 
me (or neglects to inform me) some- 
thing different. 

I want straight answers and in- 
formative gynocologists. Having to 
pry information out of a doctor is 
not my idea of a good health care. 1 
want my cake and I want to cat it 
too. And yes — I deserve it. 



control check to confirm that the 
abortion was complete. If there are 
any remains, a fifth visit is required 
to undergo a vacuum abortion. 

In a study done on 2 1 1 5 French 
women who used RU486, 2.1% re- 
sulted in incompleteabortions, and 
1% of the women actually went 
through with the pregnancies. Also, 
0.9% of the women experienced 
excessive bleeding, and .05% need- 
ed blood transfusions. 

Side effects 

Of the same test group, 34% experi- 
enced nausea, 15% vomiting, and 
7% diarrhea. As this method re- 
sembles a period or miscarriage, 
much blood is excreted for about 
one week. Abdominal and gastro- 
intestinal pain are the greatest com- 
plaints, especiallyat thetime of fetal 
expulsion. 

Due to its recent discovery, the 
long term effects of the RU/pros- 
taglandin are widely unknown. A 
representative from the Centre de 
Santé des Femmes à Montréal stat- 
ed “we are against the RU486 com- 
ing to Canada because there arc too 
many uncertain effects,” on fertili- 
ty, future menstrual cycles, future 
embryos and children, as well as on 
the endocrine and immune system. 

There is concern that fetus’ who 
survive theRU/prostaglandin treat- 
ment will suffer major birth defects. 
For this reason, the mother is asked 
to sign a contract whereby if the 
chemical abortion doesn’t work, she 
will submit herself to the surgical 
abortion procedure. 

For this reason, and because the 
RU is only effective during the very 
early stages of pregnancy, there will 
always be a need for abortion clin- 
ics. 

The National Women’s Health 
Network in Washington DC pub- 
lished a statement recently saying 
that the network “supports the avai 1 - 
ability of RU486 in the United States, 
and urges theimmediateimplemen- 
tation of the FDA approval proc- 
ess.” 

That was almost two years ago 
and it has still not been approved. 
Roussel Uclaf is not willing to mar- 
ket RU-486 in the US because anti- 
abortion groups have threatened to 
boycott all other pharmaceutical 
products of Roussel Uclaf and its 
parent company Hoechst AG if they 
do so. 

By some, the RU is not consid- 
ered to cause an because it inhibits 
the egg from implanting and thus 
developing. Without implantation 
and growth, they argue, there is no 
pregnancy and therefore no abor- 
tion. On the other hand, it is not 
quiteacontraccptiveeither because 
the egg and sperm have already been 
united and the embryo formed. 

RU486 offers a smoother, more 
pacified and less stigmatized form 
ofabortion. Yet without knowledge 
of the long term effects, and with 
the anti-abortion lobby as strong as 
it is in North America, it is unlikely 
that we will see it arrive on our 
shores in the near future. 
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A biased playing field 

Lack of equity in funding and the media 



by Hasan Karrar 

Watching Professional Golf Asso- 
ciation (PGA) reruns during those 
long winter afternoons one can’t 
help but wonder that the sports net- 
work m ust be really pressed for cov- 
erage to be showing ten hours of 
golf played by men nearing the end 
of their life span. 

It’s sort of like that Pakistani 
cricketer who managed to hit this 
shot in front of a few Arab sheikhs 
and fascist industrialists and as a 
result of that he’s now amongst the 
richest sportsmen in the world. 

One thing becomes obvious. 
Where are the female athlete’s? 

According to Robert Dubeau, 
director of Athletics, McGill has al- 
ways strived to maintain equity in 
sports. 

“When we were deciding our 
policy last year, having the same 
number of female athletes [as male 
athletes] was a very important fac- 
tor. The result is the same number 
of athletic teams for both men and 
women,” said Dubeau. 

But McGill Athletics spends 
$88,555 on four women’s teams 
(soccer, basketball, hockey and vol- 
leyball) while $124, 490 is spent on 
three men’s teams (soccer, basket- 
ball and hockey). 

“The problem lies in comparing 
different teams, their sizes and 
which region the games are being 
held in,” said Dubeau, adding that 
transportation costs add up to a 
substantial amount. 

“The budget is not the way it is 
because of design,” he said. 

The transportation cost alone of 
the men’s hockey team — $26,000 



— is more than the total yearly 
budget ofthewomenshockey team, 
$20,920. At the same time the Games 
Expenses for the men’s hockey team 
is $9,800 whereas that for the wom- 
en’s team is $950. 

Marg McGregor, director of the 
Canadian Association for the Ad- 
vancement ofWomen in Sport, said 
that equity was a major issue on all 



“Anyone who says 
there y s equity in 
sport doesn y t know 
what they y re 
talking about. >y 

— Marg McGregor, 
director of the Canadian 
Association for the 
Advancement of Women 
in Sport 



North American campuses. She 
mentioned a study done at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto department of 
Athletics which had given over a 
hundred suggestions towards a 
completly unbiased athletics depart- 
ment. 

“Walk down your athletic de- 
partment and look at all the signs 
and posters; they’re all regarding 
men,” she said. “Anyone who says 
there’sequityinsportsdoesn’tknow 
what they’re talking about,” Mc- 
Gregor added. 

Glancing over the newspapers 



GRAD BRIEFS 

Sudden Firing Criticized 



Graduate council criticized an employment poli- 
cy which led tothesuddenfiringofagraduatestudent 
at Macdonald Campus. Council decided to write a 
letter to FrancoisTavenas, VP Planningand Resourc- 
es, to have the policy changed. 

The Macdonald student was fired without prior 
notice as a result of the University’s Casual Employ- 
ment Policy, which limits the period an additional 
session student can work at McGill to 26 weeks per 



year . An additional session student has fulfilled his or 
her course requirements but is still working on a 
thesis. 

“McGill should make more of an effort to inform 
students of their employment eligibility,” said the 
student, who wished to remain anonymous. “If I had 
been told at the beginning that I only had 26 weeks to 
work, I would have made contingent plans.” 

— Alex Carrasco 



Syrian Jews receive 
death threats 



one would believe that sports is 
purely a male dominated recrea- 
tion. What ever happened to female 
table tennis players from China? Or 
the all women’s teams that scaled 
the 26, 000 feet face of Gasherbrum 
III? Why do we never read about 
them in the press? 

McGregor said that the media 
only covers male professional sports. 

“It’s also a question of reader- 
ship. The sports editors are men 
and the people who read the sports 
section are men,” she said. 

Michelle Sarrazin at the Gazette 
sports department insisted that the 
media coverage of sports was not 
biased towards men. 

“A lot more people are interest- 
ed in the National Football League 
than amateur sports, regardless of 
the fact of whether they are men or 
women,” said Sarrazin. “I don’t 
think there’s any bias in our cover- 
age of sports." 

The way sports are covered in 
newspapers shapes people’s percep- 
tions about sports. McGregor be- 
lieves that in order to make sports 
truly equitable, one has to change 
the media’s approach. 

“Sports writers tend to see sports 
through an optic,” said McGregor. 
“By educating them we will educate 
the general readership.” 

McGregor believes that the way 
to change the media is not only by 
increasingquantitybutalsoimprov- 
ing the quality of the coverage. 

“By quality I mean the way fe- 
male athletes are portrayed in the 
media,” said McGregor. “The print 
media is always using words such as 
cutsie, bouncy and sexy. Women 
should be portrayed as the athletes 
which they are.” 



by Liz Unna 

J ewish groups across Canada are 
petitioning the government to take 
action to protect the Syrian Jewish 
community, which has recently re- 
ceived a death threat. 

Last Wednesday, every Jewish 
home and business in Damascus 
received a letter stating that “the 
blood of all Jews living in Syria will 
be spilled starting this Sunday the 
1 3 of March 1 994.” It also declared 
that “in the near future you will see 
that Hitler was weak in comparison 
with what we will do to you." The 
letter was signed by “The Syrian 
Muslim Party of Justice.” 

“I don’t know much about the 
party,” says Mike Cohen, National 
Director of Communications of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress. “We 
don’t know whether this is just 



someone writing a letter or if it’s a 
real serious thing. But we have to 
take it seriously.” 

“I’d be happy as anything if this 
was a hoax,” commented Ya’ara 
Sachs, president of Hillel at McGill. 
“Unfortunately we don’t have the 
time to sit and ponder where it [the 
letter] originated from.” 

There are currently about 1000 
Jewish people living within Syria, 
many of whom have tried to leave 
but have been refused exit permits. 
The Canadian Jewish Congress is 
organizinga letter writing campaign 
to André Ouellet, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, asking him to 
demand the immediate provision 
of exit permits for Jews remaining 
in Syria. 

If you are interested in partici- 
pating in this effort, call Hillel at 
845-9171. 



Blood Drive ban brought 
to referendum 



BY Alex Mathias The Judicial Board decided 2-1 

that the referendum question does 
Thefateofnextyear’sblooddrive not violate the Society’s constitu- 
intheUnionBuildingwillbedecid- tion. Since no person hasa “right” 
ed by students during this week’s to give blood, no benefit or service 
elections. A referendum question is denied to the homosexual com- 
which asks whether the Red Cross munity, they said. The Board found 
bloodscreeningquestionaireisdis- the blood drive to be in “the best 
criminatory was held to be consti- interests” of the McGill community 
tutional by the Judicial Board on and was therefore allowable. 
Monday. Mark Piibc, one of the three 

The referendum question fol- members of the Board, dissented, 
lows in the wake of Students’ Soci- In his opinion, he said that gay and 
ety’s November decision to cease bisexual men are being excluded 
sponsorship ofblooddrivesbecause based on the distinction of sexual 
of the Red Cross’ policy not to take orientation instead of their sexual 
anyblood from gay orbisexual men, practices. He cited the testimony of 
regardless of their sexual behavior, the plaintiffs in the case, who said 
The Society rescinded its original that the harms of this distinction 
decision last month in favour of are threefold: “denial to these men 
posing the question to students in a to donate blood, reinforcement of 
referendum. the false belief that gays are ‘respon- 

Students who supported the de- sible’ for the transmission of AIDS 
cision to ban the blood drive cited and the perpetuation of stigmatiza- 
the anti-discrimination clause of tion and prejudice.” 

Students’ Society constitution. The Piibe, the head of McGill Legal 
question of the constitutionality of Aid, declined comment on the rul- 
hosting a blood drive which many ing, saying that heand his colleagues 
see as discriminatory was then Matthew Taylor and Lisa Shcmie 
brought to the Judicial Board. agreed to “ju st let it stand.” 

Interview with Hilary Beckles 

continued from page 1 1 manager. 

But the representatives of the process Eventually Ginn] 
and the creators of the process are two enough is enough anc 



different things. 

We also have to look at how com- 
munities survive. If we look at women 
we sec that gathering of ideas, the cre- 
ation of the moral paramater, the em- 
phasis on family values, and the grad- 
ual approach to intellectual growth to 
pursue resources [we see women at the 
forefront]. 

This is why 1 have always said that 
feminists have to do some thorough 
research on Caribbean history before 
they present their ideological models. 

You mentioned a couple of very 
Interesting women yesterday. 

One of them is Glnny Doll. Could 
you briefly give us an account of 
her? 

The story of Ginny Doll is very inter- 
esting. She was a slave on the Newton 
plantation in the Christ Church parish 
in Barbados. Ginny becomes the target 
of the sexual lust of the plantation 



manager. 

Eventually Ginny decides that 
enough is enough and she goes from 
Barbados to Antigua (she raised mon- 
ey and she stowed away) and she goes 
to England. Of course the estate is 
owned by Thomas Lane who is an ab- 
sentee owner who lives in London. 

She presents herself at the house of 
Mr. Lane and says that “my name is 
Ginny and I am your slave and, I ran 
away. I’m here to indicate that my 
family and other slaves on the planta- 
tion arc being brutalised and an end 
must be put to this.” 

Ginny is now free under the consti- 
tution and cannot be sent to Barbados. 
She’s able to accumulate some money 
in England and buy her own children 
out of slavery in Barbados and bring 
her children to England. There are sev- 
eral stories of slaves going to tremen- 
dous lengths (to free themselves and 
their families). 

See Thursday's Daily for Dr. Beckles 
views on women in Caribbean society. 
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and $1 2 forthe public. 398-6826 at McGill Medical Blood Drive, call TNC at 398-6600. the FDA Auditorium. Pick up a 

for info and reservations. today 1 0h- 17:30h. Shuttle from UKIE DAY!! — A Ukrainian nomination form at the WSM 

Environmental activist and Union to McIntyre Bldg. cultural exhibition on Thursday office if you would like to run. Be 

Wednesday, March 9 professor Stuart Hill will be speak- Submityour favorite nutritious in rm 107 of the Union Bldg, sure to cast your vote. 
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Leaves, about land ownership, ganic food group! McGill African Students Soci- submissions in prose or poetry in April 7/8, the festival is an amaz- 

large-scale agricultural QPIRG Organic Food Co-op ety presents Focus on Africa. Af- uor box at Leacock's porter's of- ing place to present your work! 

produciton and revolutionary fundraiser with organic cotton, rican literature and documentary fice. For info call 932-6739. Submissions accepted in English 

movements in the Phillipines will hemp (cannabis) and clothing slae on African politics. Shatner room The India Canada Association Department office until March 

be screened starting at 7:30 pm, at the Student Union, Wednes- B10 from IlhOO to 15h30. In presents its $th Annual Cultural 31st. For more information con- 
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America Awareness Committee ing artist Fitzraven Sky and 8 pm can issues. 7 pm. For adults $8 in advance holding an international day of 
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The Savoy Society of McGill's you can. Proceeds donated to Thursday to Saturday 12, $6 in advance and $8 at the Women from everywhere will 

presentation of the Gilbert and Auberge Shalom Women's Shel- Tuesday Night Café presents door. For info/ tickets call 398- share their experiences of life and 

Sullivan musical The Gondoliers, ter. For info call 845-9171. Judith Thompson's "The 6816 and leave a message. battle. Centre communautaire 
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I/Ve invite our readers to answer this survey. 
Let us know what you 're thinking! 



1. Are you 


7. Would you like to see more or less of the following In the 


8. What do you think of the "look" of the 


□ a full-time student 


Dally? 






paper7 


□ a part-time student 


student politics news 




music reviews 


□ Love it 


□ a faculty member 


□ more 


Women's news 


□ more 


□ Like it 


□ a non-academic staff member 


□ less 


□ more 


□ less 


□ dislike it 


□ not associated with McGill 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ less 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ Hate it 




□ don't care 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ don't care 


□ Don't care 


2. What is your program/year/occupation? 




□ don't care 








McGill news 




movie reviews 


9. Doyou agree with the following statements: 


/ / 


□ more 


Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 


□ more 


a) 'The Daily is a good thing to have on campus.'? 




□ less 


Queer news 


□ less 


□ Agree strongly 


3. Are you 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ more 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ Agree somewhat 


□ anglophone □ francophone Qallophone 


□ don't care 


□ less 


□ don't care 


□ no opinion 






□ fine the way it is now 




□ Disagree somewhat 


4. Aqe: 


city news 


□ don't care 


book reviews 


□ Disagree strongly 




□ more 




□ more 




5. Sex: 


□ less 


Science news 


□ less 


b) “The Daily does a good job" 




□ fine the way it is now 


□ more 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ Agree strongly 


6. How often do you read the Dally? 


□ don't care 


□ less 


□ don't care 


□ Agree somewhat 


a) Howoften do you read the news editions (published 




□ fine the way it is now 




□ no opinion 


Monday and Wednesday)? 


national news 


□ don't care 


art reviews 


□ Disagree somewhat 


□ twice a week 


□ more 




□ more 


□ Disagree strongly 


□ once a week 


□ less 


Anti-racism news 


□ less 




□ once a month or more 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ more 


□ fine the way it is now 


10. What other campus publications do you 


□ very rarely 


□ don't care 


□ less 


□ don't care 


read? How often? 


□ never 




□ fine the way it is now 








provincial news 


□ don't care 


humour 




b) How often do you read the Daily Français edition 


□ more 




□ more 




(published Tuesdays)? 


□ less 


Disabled news 


□ less 




□ every week 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ more 


□ fine the way it is now 




□ once a month or more 


□ don't care 


□ less 


□ don't care 


11. Doyou work? 


□ very rarely 




□ fine the way it is now 




□ part-time □ full-time 


□ never 


international news 


□ don't care 


Speciallssues (forexample: 






□ more 




Black History month, 


12. Do you use coupons/promotional Items 


c) Howoften doyou read the Culture edition (published 


□ less 


Sports news 


Women's week, etc.) 


advertized In the Dally? 


Thursdays) 


□ fine the way it is now 


□ more 


□ more 


□ often □ rarely □ never 


□ every week 


□ don't care 


□ less 


□ less 




□ once a month or more 




□ fine the way it is now 


□ fine the way it is now 


1 3. What bars/pubs/restaurants/dubs/etc. do 


□ very rarely 


education news 


□ don't care 


□ don't care 


you frequent? 



□ never 



d) How often do you read the following sections? 
editorials/comments classifieds 



□ always 

□ sometimes 

□ rarely 

□ never 

letters/hyde parks 

□ always 

□ sometimes 

□ rarely 

□ never 



o always 

□ sometimes 

□ rarely 

□ never 

events listings 

□ always 

□ sometimes 

□ rarely 

□ never 



□ more 

□ less 

□ fine the way it is now 

□ don't care 



WIN TICKETS! 

Anyone who returns a completed survey to the DoJ/y office will be 
elligibletowin tickets to theThirdAnnualJustForLaughsImprov 
Tournament on Monday, March 14th at 20h00 at Club Soda. 
Winners of the draw will appear in die Daily Thursday, March 10. 
(Please li out inlomtdionbelm to m.) 



14. At what location do you usually pick up the 
paper? 



Additional comments/suggestions (use another sheet If necessary) 



Phone number 



Please return completed surveys to the Doily offices, Shatner Building, 3480 McTavish, room B-03, H3A 1X9 or fax them at 398-8318. 




WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1994 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-17, Univer- 
sity Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
14h00, two working days prior to pub- 
lication, 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 

$2. 75 per day ($ 1 t.OOperweek). McGill 
Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3. 75 
per day ($ 15.00 per week). All others: 
$5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day for 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST 
or PST. For more information, please 
visit our office in person or call 398- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-ap- 
pear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our er- 
ror. The Daily reserves the right not to 

print any classified ad. 

1 - Housing 

Summer sublet from May 1 st. Great 
3'h on Milton (Aylmer) - 2 min. to school, 

2 levels, 2 closed rooms. Hdwd. firs., 
lots of storage, freshly painted. Big 
kitchen. $485/mlh. Call 842-5124 now! 

2-JMovers/Storage 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Otl- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 

3 - Help Wanted 

Counsellors Wanted. Trim down- 
fitness, co-ed, NYS camp. 100 posi- 
tions: sports, crafts, manyothers. Camp 
Shane, Ferndale NY 12734. (914) 292- 
4045. 

5 - Typing Services 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

(7 days) (near Atwater) 

Success to all students Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications. 27 yrs. experience. $1 .75/ 
D.S.P., 7 days/week. Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette/Roxanne 288- 
9638-288-0016. 

Résumés by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau member. 
3000+ students served. Owner worked 
for Proctor & Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 
eral Foods. Prestige (on Guy). 939- 
2200 . 

Word-processing of term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1, 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized CV: top consulting, format & 
print effects. Bilingual/diskette option. 
(ACCIS FORMS) Result Résumés: 481- 
7049. 

6 - Services Offered 

Psychotherapy for men or women. 
Incest, childhood abuse, rape, addic- 
tion, depression, heal from the past to 
go ahead. Lise Rivard M.Sc. 521 -0101 . 
Student Rate. 

Are you 19 or older? If yes then the 
federal gov't may give you up to $200 
for doing nothing. To find out how call 
488-7866. 

English tutoring by Ph D., CEGEP 
prof. TOEFL prep., comp., essays, re- 
ports, C.V.s. Phone: 484-9837. 

12 - Personal 

Walksafe Is here for you 7 nights a 
week! Sun to Thurs 6:30 PM-1 2:30 AM, 
Fri & Sat 6:30 PM-2:30 AM. Give us a 
call at 398-2498. 

ADVERTISE 



13 • Lessons/Courses 

Score well on the LSAT, GMAT, or 
GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979. 
Call 1-800-567-7737, 

14 - Notices 

The Savoy Society of McGill 
presents the hilarious musical The 
Gondoliers at Moyse Hall March 
3,4,5,9,10,11,12. Tickets are $6-$12. 
398-6826 for info, 

LBCM Weekly discussion groups: 
Wed. Bi-group 5:30, 5th fir. Eaton Bldg. 
Fri. Coming Out 5:30, General 7:00, 
both at UTC, 3521 University. All wel- 
come 

Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 
need totalk?Call the LBGM Peer Coun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 
to 10 pm, 

THERE ARE ONLY 
16 ISSUES LEFT. 
BOOK YOUR AD 
NOW BY CALLING 

398-6790 



• CLASSIFIED ADS • 



THERE ARE , 
ONLY 16 
ISSUES LEFT. 
BOOK YOUR 
AD NOW BY 
CALLING 



THE MEGILL DAILY 




That's how much Québec Public 
Interest Research Group 

receives per semester from each 
McGill student. With this money, 
we are able to fund student 
initiatives in social change and 
environmental activism. 
February 28th to /y\arch 20th is our official 
refund period, during which any McGill student 
who does not want to support our organization 
can reclaim their $3. 

GR/fljf Québec (gjRG 

Rm 505, Eaton Bldg., 

3620 University, Montréal H3A 2B2 (5 1 4) 3987432 



THERE ARE 
ONLY 16 
ISSUES LEFT. 
BOOK YOUR 
AD NOW BY 
CALLING 



398-6790 



Daily 



DEADLINE: 

PM 



Classifieds luüj — w ■■ 

Print your ad clearly in the spaces provided. Each letter, punctuation mark and space between 
words takes up a space. Each character in the grey boxes will be charged an extra $0.05 per day. 



TWO WORKING DAYS PRIOR 
TO PUBLICATION 











Zircle the dates when you wish your ad to appear: 



.JANUARY 192 

\ W/ 



10 11 JC 

17 

24 2ST 26 



^EBRUARY 1^p4 

spb^ngBreak 



MARCH 1994 



M 


T 


W 




1 


2 


7 


8 


9 


14 


15 


16 


21 


22 


23 


28 


29 


30 



Highlig ht your ad: Headline (i 2 pt bold) $4 □ 

iBoxed Ad| ... $4Ü Centered Text $4Q 

I Bold text within ad' $4 Ü Logo (line art only) $ 70 Ü 

I Larger type (IQpt) $4 □ 'First thmc yvorUs am bold I mo ol charge. 

I RATES 

| McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
I $2. 75 per day (Weekly rate : $11.00) 

McGill Employees (with staff card): $4.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive 
I days, $3. 75 per day (Weekly rate: $ 15.00) 

| General Public: $ 5.00 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $4.25 per day 
I (Weekly rate: $20.00) 

(Prices do not include applicable GST or PST) 

I Then Is a 150 character limit on ads. There will be a charge of $0.05 per day 
| lor each character over the limit. 

I Ada may be placed in person or by mail. We cannot accept advertising by 
phone. Ads by mail must include cheque or money order lor the lull amount of the 
I ad, including sales taxes. 

I The Dally must be informed of any errors within two days of publication. The 
Daily assumes no responsibility lor financial loss due to errors. Our liability is 
• limited to the cost of the ad. There are no cash refunds lor cancelled ads. A credit 
| will be applied towards future ads. Please keep your copy of this form tor 
[ verification . 



1 ...Housing 

2. . .Movers/Storage 
3 ...Help Wanted 

4. . .Help Available 

5 ....Word Processing /Typing 

6 ...Services Offered 

7 ...for Sale 

8 ....To Give Away 

9 ....Wanted To Buy 

10 ...flldes/Tickets 

11 ...Lost & Found* 

12 ...Personal 

13 ...lessons/Courses 

14 ... notices 

15 ....Volunteers 

16 ...Musicians 

17 ...Parking 

18 ...Miscellaneous 
‘Found ads are free. 



APRIL1994 
T W Th F 
7 



Method of payment: CashQ Chequ e (min. $20)Q I 

Total per insertion: I 

Extra character charge: : 

Ad Highlight charge: I 

Subtotal: I 

x No. of insertions: I 

Subtotal: I 

GST (101246437): I 

PST (1006390583TQ001MK): 

TOTAL: I 

Name: ! 

McGill ID if I 

Address: I 

City: Prov.: : 

Postal Code: Phone: j 

Return completed form with payment to: ! 

3480 McTavish, Room B-17, Montréal ( Qc ) H3A 1X9 1 
(514) 398-6790 
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Un She Wrote 
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The Sign 
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THE TEA PARTY 
I Splendor Soirs 



[ SASS JORDAN 
I Rats 



/ 

TteCrossolCtansK 



Si 



COUNTING CROW 

I August and Ever 



the CONNELLS 
Ring 



RHi 
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P$ 
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2gw* 



„SSh!ngpumpkins 
1 Siamese Dream 
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ftÆC.f.L 
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ivVrAV 



[nirvana 
I n Utero 



«V ^ r ' 

the BREEDERS 
Last Splash 



I JAMES 
I Laid 



[lost AND PROFOUND 

i Memory Thiel 
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SALT'NPEPA 
Very Necessary 
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1 CANDLEBOX 
Candlebox 



A 



I pavement 

Crooked Rain 

99 $ 



^raR-Oemonsweat Live 



r 

MESHELL 

NdegeOcello 



[ bjork 

i Debut 



✓i? »•< 



prices in effect until 



APRIL 10/94- HMV 



reserves THE richt to 



limit quantities- 



. 1035 ste-cattierino West dockland 

. Les P«‘ m ® n ^tival • P'«e Alexis Nihon 
i carrefour La D* Anjou 

• LOS nades de 'a Cathédrale 

. Les Promena nte _clairo 

* Fa ‘. miles • Les Rivières 
. Place Versailles 



HMV 



I 





